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This is about two spark plugs. 
At the moment they are lying 
on the sales manager’s desk in 
the establishment of a large 
middle-western hardware 
jobber. 


One spark plug bearsa name 
known wherever automobiles 
are used, the other a name 
seldom heard. 


Both, saysthesales manager, 
are good plugs. On the score 
of quality they run neck and 
neck. 


“But,” he adds, “we are dis- 
continuing this line’—and he 
holds up the plug of unfamiliar 
name. “Yes, and our discount 
on it is larger, too.” 


“What's wrong with it? Not 
a thing. It’s a good plug— 
mighty good plug, but—no one 
knows about it. It isn’t adver- 
tised—the other one is. The 
demand is for the advertised 
make. And we've learned it 
pays to swim with the current, 
not against it.” 


More and more jobbers in 
every line of business arelearn- 


“It Pays to Swim with the Current” 


ing every day that it pays to 
swim with the current of popu- 
lar demand. 


“Our job,” said one jobber, 
“is to supply markets, not 
create them. Let the manu- 
facturer make a market for his 
goods, and we will handle it.” 


Said another—“Our sales- 
men carry a catalog with 
thousands of items init. They 
haven’t the time to push un- 
advertised goods. Their work 
iS principally taking orders.” 


If you go among these whole- 
salers today to introduce a new 
product in competition with 
merchandise nationally adver- 
tised, unless the articleis 
exceptional, you will be met 
everywhere by the injunction: 
“First go out and get a reputa- 
tion for your goods through 
advertising.”’ 


The wholesaler knows by 
actual contact with dealers 
how they value speed of turn- 
over, goods which move with a 
minimum of effort, goods peo- 
ple know about and ask for. 
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FOREWORD 


We receive a great many letters from 
KIWANIS clubs remarking upon the fact 
that they wish to receive or they have 
not received publicity. They are refer- 
ring to space in THE KIWANIS MAGa- 
ZINE. 

A write-up of a club’s activity or 
accomplishment in THE KIWwANIs MAG- 
AZINE is Only one form of KIWANIS 
publicity. 

Furthermore, that publicity which 
appears in THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
should, by the nature of our publica- 
tion, be limited only to material which 
has suggestive or news value to the 
entire membership of the organiza- 
tion. Local news such as notes about 
social functions, news specifying the 
names of local club members, is the type 
of publicity that a club can get in its 
local newspaper or local periodicals, but 
it is a type that should never pre- 
empt space in THE KIwaANiIs Mac- 
AZINE because THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
is in no sense a roll of honor for K1wANIs 
clubs. It is a contact for all KIWANIANS 


everywhere, one with the other, and all 
KIWANIS clubs on this continent, one 
with the other, 

Publicity, local publicity, is that 
recognition which your club receives 
from the daily press, from the altar and 
pulpit, from the acclaim of the under- 
privileged child, and the thanks of the 
school teacher, the city official, and 
the community service worker. 

The Krwanis Magazine is the only 
existing material medium that ties 
every KIWANIS individual to the 
powerful whole. Therefore, its prime 
functions are education and _ sug- 
gestion as to the latest and _ best 
approved methods of carrying on our 
own peculiar organization. Our task 
is to include in its pages only that 
material which will interest the entire 
KIWANIS world, and not of that ma- 
terial which intrigues the attention of 
only fifty or one hundred. 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, like the 
organization it serves, is international, 
not local. 
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Wanted—A Man 


In Every Town 


Leading Investment House 
Extends Remarkable Op- 
portunity to One Repre- 
sentative in Each Com- 
munity 








NE of the oldest and 

most conservative 
investment houses in 
America, selling high- 
grade First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds tor 39 years 
without loss to a single 
investor, is now arrang- 
ing for the appointment 
of asubstantial business 
or professional man in 
every town as their resi- 
dent representative. The 
opportunity is one which 
merits the attention of 
any man desirous of 
adding from $1,200 to 
$12,000 to his present 
yearly income. 

In practically every 
community there are 
hundreds of persons who 
are seeking an absolute- 
ly safe way to invest 
surplus funds and 
monthly savings and , 
earn what their money ~ 
should earn, instead of 
the low interest rate 
commonly offered by 
savings banks. They do not wish to invest 
in speculative enterprises. They realize that 
others, who understand the process of safe 
investing, obtain 6% and 6%% and 7% 
and do so absolutely without risk. Our re- 
presentative, in each community, will be able 
to give sound investment advice to those of 
his friends and associates who seek such 
investment information. He will be shown 
how to test the safety of an investment; how 
to distinguish high-grade securities from 
speculative ones and how to tell what kind of 
securities are best suited to each individual’s 
investment requirements. 


$100 to $1,000 Monthly Income 


This institution offers such resident invest- 
ment counsellors whom we select to represent 
us an opportunity to make $100 to $1,000 per 
month, without interference with their pres- 
ent occupation. Some of our representatives 
have found, after a few months’ association 
with us, that by appropriating their full 
time, an income of $1,000 a month is certain. 





Men of Influence and Standing 
Should Write at Once 


No present knowledge of investments or 
finances is needed. We are known as one of 
the oldest, largest and most reliable invest- 
ment houses in America. Write to us—give 
us such information about yourself as you 
feel we should like to have—for this is a 
responsible position. Association with us can 
be permanent, very desirable and unquestion- 
ably profitable—so we regard the character 
and standing of our resident representatives 
as quite important. Write at once. An officer 
of our institution will personally reply and 
give you complete information. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


Dept. 1222 
105 W. Monroe Street Chicago, III. 








——— eas 
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Roy E. Fuller 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Actively Engaged State and Federal Courts 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


All Branches of 
Court Reporting 


ANYWHERE 


PROCESS EMBOSSED 


Wedding Invitations 


Latest Approved Styles 




















Prices greatly reduced by our new process. Send 25c in postage 
stamps for our new booklet on Wedding and Society Forms and 
Etiquette, samples and prices of Invitations and Announcements. 


BARBER PRINTING CO., Inc 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 





We have reported Kiwanis International Consen- 
tions and Conferencea for years. 


MINSTRELS !22:225~ ; 
‘vues, WI! 
structions 1 for = ing. | DEPOSITIONS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


You can stage your own show = our books ine 
pieces, vau- 


Sei acta eae, Lo ey mene mologses, afta 
$s. DENISON &CO., “623 So. Wabash, Dept. 1 118, Chicago 














| Suite 1301, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 














Kat and Be Well 


[f you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body isa machine. It demands certain quanti- 
ties and qualities, and only under favorable condi- 
tions will the body do its most efficient work. 


“Eating for Efficiency”’ is a condensed set of health 
rules—every one of which may be easily followed at 
home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
scientific research. It will give you a new ideaof 7 





. . . . . . ie 
life and its possibilities. 
4 
The book is free. Write for it now. 4 
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The Gauge 


What is the true gauge of a man? 
What is the standard by which it may 
be determined whether he is a success 
or a failure? To what test may we 
apply his life to see whether he is an 
asset or a failure? Some measure 
success by gold. In the eyes of such 
an one, only he is successful who has 
achieved a sizable bank account. 
Wealth is the only mark of success 
and the amount of that success is in- 
dicated by the number of figures 
which such a man can safely write 
above his name on a bank check. 

To others success is gauged by 
power. That man is foremost among 
his fellows who by his will and de- 
termination is able to control the 
greatest number of men. It matters 
not how he uses this power—whether 
it be to the uplift or downfall of man- 
kind—only that he has the power. 
He stands like a giant among men and 
through the sheer strength of his will 
he is able to move men to do his bid- 
ding. 

To others service is the measuring 
stick of success. That man is success- 
ful who is able to render the best and 
the most efficient service to the great- 
est number of people. This man may 


be a man of wealth, he may be a man 
of power—and he may be neither. 
The Master of men was not a man of 
wealth and neither, in his day, did 
he by the force of his wil!, control or 
govern men, and yet the influence of 
his life and the effects of his teaching 
are the most powerful factors in the 
world today. 


He set the standard of real man- 
hood and he made it service to others. 
You may have wealth, you may have 
power, but you are not a success un- 
less you are helping your fellow men 
to a broader and happier life—unless 
you are doing your part unselfishly to 
make the world a better place in 
which to be and to live. 


KIWANIANS are pledged to at- 
tempt the achievement of a success 
like that. Are you doing your part? 
Does every day bear witness to some 
conscious effort on your part to 
brighten the corner where you are? 
Will your record be one of honest 
service to your fellowman? Will 
your bank account be one of dollars 
only or one of good deeds as well? 
In other words, are you a KIWANIAN 
or do you just call yourself one? 
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Fresno (California) Republican. 


Kiwanian Henry Hawson 





By Henry Hawson, Fresno, California 


OLLOWING the usual and salutary rule of a 
preliminary understanding of the terms em- 
ployed, let us determine at the outset our 
. meaning of “good government.” Obviously, 

without such an understanding we may run counter 

to many conflicting definitions and find ourselves, like 
mariners without a compass, upon a turbulent sea of 
contradictions and disagreements. By “good govern- 
ment” then let us assume for the present purpose is 
meant government established by solemn enactment 





and ratification by the sovereign people and now the 
existing and recognized form of government in this 
nation. By this definition we avoid the pitfalls yawn- 
ing before those who venture upon a consideration of 
the relative claims to the characterization of good 
government of the various systems differing from our 
own so strenuously advocated by followers of Marx, 
Saint Simon, Trotsky or Mussolini. 

Good government in the United States, is the 
regulation of our common affairs, by voluntary 


The Relation of Kiwanis to Good Government 
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observance of constitutionally estab- 
lished law, or its enforced observance 
by similarly constitutionally estab- 
lished governmental methods. It 
involves not merely an observance, or 
the enforcement, of the provisions of 
the Constitutions of the United 
States and of the several states, but 
also of all legally and constitutionally 
adopted statutory enactments. And 
not less obviously it involves denial 
of authority to the decrees of any 
other force, invisible or _ visible, 
whether avowedly opposed to _ it, 
or vaingloriously proclaiming itself 
as supplementary and co-operative. 
In the United States it involves also 
denial of authority to all enactments, 
legislative or executive, which contra- 
vene constitutional provisions, and 
to this branch of the subject attaches 
perhaps the greatest immediate im- 
portance and to it your careful 
attention will be invited. 

It would be altogether too elemen- 
tary to go into any consideration 
at this time of the history of the con- 
stitution. All of us who read history 
remember that a hundred and thirty- 
six years ago when it was ratified, it 
was under conditions so different 
from our own that the marvel con- 
stantly grows that this wonderful 
document has proven so elastic as to 
be able to conform to the changes in 
the social, industrial and political 
life of this great nation. We know 
that the fundamental document of 
our government, ratified 136 years 
ago, was the inevitable outcome of 
the realization that the Articles of 
Confederation of the original thirteen 
states proved in practice woefully 
inadequate. As is said by Senator 
Beveridge in his “Biography of John 
Marshall,”’ the 
thirteen states 
at that time 
were in a condi- 
tion similar to 
that of a horse 
with thirteen 
separate bridle 
reins, each held 
in the hands of 
a different driv- 
er, and all of the 
drivers en- 
deavoringtopull 
the poor, resist 
ing beast in dif 
ferent direc- 
tions. 

You remem- 
ber, from your 
reading of his- 
tory how Wash- 
ington raged 
against the in- 
dependence and 
almost insulting 
demeanor of the 





good government. 
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different state governments in the 
matter of what were called requisi- 
tions. Congress could make treaties 
with foreign nations, but each of the 
states could, and often did, violate 
them at will. It could borrow money, 
but could not levy taxes or impose 
duties to pay the debt. It could 
get money only by humble requests 
called ‘‘requisitions’”’ on the sovereign 
commonwealths. The requisitions 
of Congress upon the various states 
for money to pay the national 
obligations to foreign creditors were 
usually treated with neglect and 
often with contempt. 

“Requisitions are a perfect nullity 
where thirteen sovereign independent, 
disunited states are in the habit of 
discussing and refusing compliance 
with them at their option. Requisi- 
tions are actually little better than a 
jest and a by-word throughout the 
land. If you tell the legislatures 
they have violated the treaty of 
peace and invaded the prerogatives 
of the Confederacy, they will laugh 
in your face,” said Washington. 

It was in this condition of affairs 
that the leaders of the nation con- 
ceived, and, in the face of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, obtained 
the ratification of the Constitution in 
1787. An impassé had been reached. 
The newly liberated Republic was 
threatened by a danger greater than 
that of the English George’s insensate 
folly. Lack of cohesion, the utter 
absence of any central authority, 
paralyzed government and pointed 
the way to ruin, and thus the Consti- 
tution was ratified, under conditions 
that now appeal to us, as patriotic 
citizens, as proving the wonder- 
ful qualities of leadership which at 





The Lincoln Memorial—In memory of America’s most practical exponent of 





that time existed. It would be in- 
teresting at this time to con- 
trast conditions then and now, but 
I can’t do that now. I would 
like to follow the Constitution up 
through all of its trials, through the 
attempt at nullification which follow- 
ed, to the attempt at secession, 
settled by the bloody arbitrament of 
war, to where the Constitution finally 
rose triumphant after that great 
struggle, as the fundamental and 
organic document upon which our 
greatness as a nation rested. 
Following the war of 1861 to 1864, 
conditions changed. During and 
after the war there was a great 
development in the industrial life 
of the country, in the building of 
railroads and in other enterprises, 
and the consequence was an enor- 
mous influx of immigration from 
Europe, from which source all such 
labor was obtained for the purposes 
of the industrial expansion. So 
great was the apparently overwhelm- 
ing need in this country for foreign 
labor, that no care whatever was 
taken for the protection of our 
national welfare in the matter of 
immigration. It has only been dur- 
ing the last few years, two or three 
years, as a matter of fact, that we 
have awakened to the realization 
that we need to protect this American 
republic from the inroads of a foreign 
horde which has no conception of 
American ideals, of American prin- 
ciples and have adopted some method 
of limiting to a reasonable degree the 
amount of that immigration. 
Following along that industrial 
expansion, and as a natural conse- 
quence of the importation. of these 
vast hordes of immigrants, there 
grew up foreign 
quarters in our 
large cities, with 
foreign lan- 
guage newspa- 
pers and foreign 
schools; whole 
localities where 
the inhabitants 
spoke nothing 
but their native 
language and 
took no interest, 
even of the most 
elementary na- 
ture in the wel- 
fare of the coun- 
try or the com- 
munity of which 
theyshouldhave 
been an integral 
part. This, of 
course, has re- 
sulted, and is re- 
sulting now, un- 
fortunately for 
us, in a condi- 
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tion which I think is more serious 
than many people realize. 

During the last few years it has 
been a part of my duty to study and 
to obtain information in regard to 
the spread in this country of doc- 
trines inimical to the welfare of our 
established government, and it would, 
I am sure, be a surprise to you to 
know the extent of the ramifications 
of that insidious propaganda against 
the existence of this government 
which is going on in this country 
every day, every hour of every day. 

We know without being told, our 
common reading of the newspapers 
informs us, that in the foreign 
quarters of our large cities there are 
organized societies, supported by 
funds from abroad and also from at 
home, the purpose of which is to 
spread propaganda in favor of the 
establishment in this country of 
systems of government totally differ- 
ing from the American ideal. We 
know that in this very state today, 
many people of means, particularly 
one or two rich women, I think 
mistakenly inspired by their pro- 
fessed belief that the future welfare 
of the nation depends upon supplant- 
ing the present form of government 
by another kind, are devoting thou- 
sands—tens of thousands of dollars 
to the spread of that kind of prop- 
aganda. 


OW, as to the relation of 
| \ KIwANis to good govern- 
ment. I believe that the duty 
of Krwanis toward good govern- 
ment is to see to it as far as it is in 
our power, first, that we shall make 
good citizens of ourselves and extend 
our influence as far as possible to the 
making of good citizens all around 
us. I believe that our duty as 
KIWANIANS is to register and vote 
and to see to it, as far as our efforts 
shall be of any avail at all, that there 
shall be, on the part of the people 
in the community in which we live, 
full realization of the necessity and 
importance of their doing the same. 
During the last year, or during 
the last registration period, a certain 
Kiwanis club made a considerable 
effort to aid the Country Clerk in 
obtaining registrations, with good 
results. I think that is one of the 
works we should be engaged in all 
the time, in inculcating into the 
minds of those with whom we come 
in contact the necessity of their 
taking their part in that _ as 
citizens. 

A few weeks ago an election was 
held in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia in the congressional district 
of which the Hollywood and Wilt- 
shire residential districts of Los Ange- 
les are a part, and after weeks of 
education, weeks of discussion by the 
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big newspapers of that city, after all 
that couid be done in that way had 
been done, including the mailing of 
tons of literature, and of the official 
election notices, yet at that election, 
which was for the purpose of electing 
a representative in Congress and for 
deciding bond issues involving large 
sums of money, only 30.6% of the 
voters in that highly intelligent and 
representative district of California 
went to the polls to vote. Why, 
men of Krwanis, if that condition 
shall continue’ to exist, the very 
fate of the republic trembles in the 
balance; for you may be sure that 
while we business and professional 
men are resting, idle and content 
in the belief that everything is well, 





The event is in 
the hands of 
God! 


— Washington 





there is working constantly through- 
out the body politic of the republic 
that insidious propaganda which will 
seize every opportunity for educa- 
tion and for its full expression when 
it has the chance. 

Now let me release just a few 
thoughts in regard to what I con- 
sider the most insidious attack now 
being made upon the Constitution 
and the Republic of the United 
States. You hear a great deal, you 
read a great deal in some of what 
are called forward-looking magazines 
and in our daily press—you hear it 
unfortunately spoken by our so- 
called representative citizens—con- 
stant agitation about the necessity 
of amending the Constitution in 
one important particular. That the 
Supreme Court has assumed auto- 
cratic control of the legislation of the 
country, and that an amendment 
should be adopted to rob the Supreme 
Sourt of the authority it now pos- 
sesses. 

Let me quote here a word or two 
from Krwanrtan John W. Davis, 
of the Clarksburg, W. Va., Krtwanis 
club, former Ambassador to London: 

“There is a curious misconception 
underlying much that is said and 
written on this subject as to the 
duties the court is called upon to dis- 
charge. One might suppose from 
some of these outgivings that the 
court sat at the outer gate of Con- 
gress waiting to visit a jealous censor- 
ship on the laws that issue from that 
portal; and that over them it had a 
general power of life and death, of 
approval or of veto. But, august as 
are the functions of the court, surcly 
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they do not go one step beyond the 
administration of justice to individual! 
litigants. 

“Shall we say that when an 
American stands before the courts 
demanding rights given him by the 
supreme law of the land, the court 
shall be deaf to his appeal? Shall 
wrongs visited upon him by the 
illegal excesses of congresses or legisla- 
tures be less open to redress than 
those which he may suffer from 
courts, or sheriffs, or military tyrants, 
or civilian enemies? If this be so, 
if in any such case the ears of the 
court are to be closed against him, 
it is not the power of the court that 
has been reduced, but the dearly 
bought right of the citizen that is 
taken away.” 

In other words, it is only when the 
Supreme Court is called upon in 
the exercise of its jurisdiction to 
consider and to decide litigation 
involving the sacred rights and liber- 
ties of others that it has the power 
or authority to declare any enact- 
ment unconstitutional. 


Now, the present rule, as of course 
you all know, is that a majority of 
the Supreme Court may decide the 
constitutionality or otherwise of any 
given enactment thus involved in 
the determination of suits affecting 
the rights or interests of parties. It 
is now urged that the majority 
should be changed and that it should 
require seven votes out of nine to 
declare any act unconstitutional. 
That means that contrary to the 
general rule in our plan of govern- 
ment, the voice of the minority is to 
determine those questions, for if 
three members out of nine of the 
Supreme Court are of the opinion 
that a law is constitutional, the 
majority opinion of the other six 
members will go for naught. Let 
me remind you that that factor in 
our government was not hastily 
conceived nor hastily enacted. It 
was part of thesolemn determination 
following the most wonderful series 
of debates ever held, regarding the 
ratification of the Constitution, and 
two striking facts should be borne 
in mind. In 1867, when the Domin- 
ion of Canada adopted a Constitu- 
tion of its own, after careful con- 
sideration and debate, after wide- 
spread study, and after the matter 
had been discussed in all its angles, 
they adopted the very same principle 
in regard to the authority of the 
Supreme Court that obtained in the 
United States; and later, in 1900, 
after one hundred and thirteen years 
experience of the use of that very 
same feature had gone by—the 
federation of the Commonwealths of 

(To page 91.) 
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It is in this building that the convention sessions at Denver will be held. Plenty of room and comfort for everyone. 


The Business of International Conventions 


By Paul E. McCready, Assistant International Secretary 


S we enter the new year and 
find ourselves but five short 
months from the Eighth 
International Convention to 

be held in Denver, Colorado, on 

June 16-19, the thoughts of many 

KIWANIANS are turning westward 

toward the Rockies and the four 

days of intensive work and enjoy- 
ment which a Kiwanis convention 
represents. 

In beginning a series of articles 
which will appear in The Krwanis 
Magazine dealing with the Denver 
Convention, it may be well to stop 
for a moment to present some phases 
of the International convention plan 
which may not be familiar to all 
KIWANIANS. 

Those who attended the Toronto, 
Cleveland, and other previous con- 





ventions will recall that these func- 
tions were controlled primarily by 
the clubs entertaining the conven- 
tion. The program for the business 
sessions was, of course, outlined 
by the International Committee on 
Convention Program and each host 
club conferred with International 
officials concerning the main enter- 
tainment features. The club staging 
the convention received all income 
from registration fees and paid all 
expenses save certain amounts which 
were appropriated by the Interna- 
tional organization out of its general 
fund to be used in executive direction 
of the convention. 
International Character of 
Conventions 


A convention of The Kiwanis Club 
International is not a convention 


which should be colored too highly 
by the ideas of any one club or any 
section of the country. When sev- 
eral thousand KrwanIANs gather to- 
gether to discuss ways and means to 
further the cause of KIwanis, we 
find a truly representative Inter- 
national body. The program is one 
of importance to all Krwanis clubs 
in all sections of the continent. 
The measures to be discussed have 
a bearing on the future of the entire 
organization and are not sectional 
in any respect. 
Seek New Convention Plan 


Following the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention at Cleveland in 1921, the lead- 
ers of KrIwanis, appreciating the 
International character of our con- 
ventions, began to consider a plan 
whereby the convention should become 
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completely an administrative 
task of the International or- 
ganization and thus relievethe 
host club of the great burden 
of expense and responsibility 
which an accepted invitation 
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International Convention 
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ness men are ofttimes con- 
fronted with the problem of 
a rapidly expanding organi- 
zation. They can appreciate 
the difficulties involved in 
expanding a convention office 

















E Und : s 
means to the club undertak- ; “pens =<" from the director of the Con- 
tee t : At the T EXPENSES: Budget Incurred Over site T) A raped 
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The seventh annual con- 9. Insurance, bonds an people alone were employed 

: ° J a es 100.00 51.90 48.10 ; . . 7 
vention at Atlanta was staged 10. Travel, General Execu- in information booths. It 
during the transition period, + Jnana 1,750.00 2,296.34 546.34 required thirty-six operators 
while we were changing from 11. Pa avel, International saad: > ata to handle the registration of 
the old plan to the new. As onvention................ -  70- 178. . the delegates and visitors. 
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might not ‘otherwise have convention minutes... 3,300.00 3,158.18 141.82 mittee meetings and prac- 
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Wane Club of, Atlanta had 73. Expense local committee 7350.00 323.95 26.05 International 3 oe "ted 
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KIWwANIs to come to Dixie 75. —_ convention halls... 500.00 png ie paid employes and worked 
both at Cleveland an - 76. Reception....................... 1,000.00 1,499. . ith the members of the At- 
se with os te ‘a a 77. Automobiles... 1,500.00 2,031.64 531.64 — club, every man of 
: 8 78. Convention badges.......... 2,750.00 1,833.27 916.73 ; ’ *h hi f 
of a change in the Interna- 79, Decorations................. 1,500.00 1,309.97 190.03 which, together with his wife, 
tional convention plan. Con- 80. Publicity........0...... 1,500.00 1,070.39 429.61 gave all of his time during 
siderable funds had been - ee oieaiaen nore cores iy Her the convention to the com- 
raised by the Atlanta club 83. Convention exhibit... 500.00 528.58 98.53 fort and convenience of his 
h 
and a cordial reception was guests. We present herewit 
given to the Kiwanis world ane $42,080.00 $44,722.67 $2,642.67 the auditor’s statement show- 
on the basis that Atlanta Ki- Depreciation, office equipment... 24.19 (over) ing the receipts and disburse- 
wanians would outline all Teh deo... __..$44,746.86 ments for the A at 
entertainment features. Im- Income from registration fees.______......$38,540.10 Atlanta. We ask you to bear 
agine the problem of Henry Less expenses, as above................ Lovee 44,746.86 in mind that these are only 
Heinz and his co-workers ‘ = . aan ee the expenses of The Krwanis 
Excess of expenses over income..................$ 6,206. Club International and do 


when presented with the plan 
of International administra- 
tion of program and expenditure. 
The International Board of Trustees 
recognized the position in which the 
Atlanta club found itself and ap- 
preciated fully the fairness of its 
viewpoint. Under these conditions, 
a plan of joint responsibility for the 
convention was worked out which 
called for a co-operative effort be- 
tween the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta 
and The Krwants Club International. 
It was agreed that International 
should bear the major portion of 
the expense but in consideration 
of the plans which the Atlanta club 
had already made and which had 
matured too far to be changed at 
the time plans were begun for the 
convention, the Atlanta club was 
allowed to spend several thousand 
dollars in creating the Dixie atmo- 
sphere of warm welcome which was 
apparent throughout the conven- 
tion. The Atlanta club handled 
Plantation Night and defrayed the 
expense of additional decorations, 
additional automobile transportation, 
courtesies to visiting Kiwants ladies, 
and other items which contributed 
to the success of the entire program. 


Expense of a Kiwanis Convention 


Many KriwanIans will find a great 
deal of interest in the above 
financial statement showing the ex- 
penditures of The Kiwanis Club In- 
ternational incidental to the Atlanta 
convention. The statement will im- 
press all KrwaNIANs with the mag- 
nitude of the task of planning for 
and financing an International con- 
vention to which several thousand 
people are brought from all sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

The amount of detail involved in 
planning the housing of this number 
of people, in attempting to have 
their rooms ready for them upon 
arrival and_ satisfactory quarters 
assigned, in arranging the four day 
program which includes business ses- 
sions, social functions and other 
recreational features, and in execu- 
tively directing the whole in order 
that the many component parts may 
work smoothly and efficiently in 
making the four days enjoyable to 
all Kiwanis delegates, is a thing 
which the average man does not 
appreciate unless he has come very 
closely in contact with the machinery 
of a huge affair such as this. Busi- 


not take into account the 
several thousands of dollars spent 
by the Atlanta club under the 
agreement mentioned above. 


Looking Forward to Denver 
We are able to look forward to the 
convention at Denver with confidence 
that any difficulties arising out of 
the change in plan will be elimi- 
nated. The Denver invitation was 
presented with full knowledge of 
the present International conven- 
tion plan and the Denver club has 
already pledged itself to co-operate 
to the fullest extent with Interna- 
tional in carrying out its essential 
policies. In fact, we may say that 
the convention at Denver will be 
the first strictly under the administration 
of The Kiwanis Club International. 
The Present Convention Plan 
The present International conven- 
tion plan provides for a complete su- 
pervision by The Kiwanis Club Inter- 
national of all details which have to 
do with the convention. The Inter- 
national Committee on Convention 
Program not only outlines the busi- 
ness sessions but also the entertain- 
ment features and presents a tenta- 
tive program which is approved in 
(To page 88.) 
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Taylor Glacier Lake in Loch Vale in the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado. 


America Needs Parks 


AARKS originally were in- 
tended for the privileged 
class, in other words some 
baron, duke, lord, king or 
had set aside for himself 
tracts of land for his own 
In this way 





emperor 
certain 

pleasure and enjoyment. 
large areas in England, France and 


Germany were set aside for the 
exclusive use of the king and _ his 
friends. Some of the royal gardens 
of England were used by the king 
alone until the pressure of the com- 
mon people became so strong that 
these gardens were made _ public 
institutions by parliamentary act. 
Gradually all these great public 
places in England and Germany 


By Professor L. H. Pammel, Ph. D. 


The Iowa State University. 


have gone back to the people for 
public use. However, it should be 
said to the credit of those who ad- 
ministered these great private parks, 
that the wild life of those countries 
has been preserved because of their 
former restricted use. The original 
white cattle of Great Britain and the 
European buffalo of Prussia were 
thus saved from extinction. 

The American people have a vital 
interest in public parks. We live a 
most strenuous life and in order to 
have some relaxation from business 
cares it is absolutely necessary to 
have places provided for play and for 
coming into contact with the great 
out-of-doors. If we want to develop 


a good sound citizenship it is necessary 
to give people an outlet in field and 
forest. Our congested modern city 
is a place for the breeding of crime, a 
place where the under-privileged chil- 
dren are reared to manhood and 
womanhood. To those who love our 
public institutions it is well to bear 
in mind that our future citizens are 
reared in them. I need only say that 
the home is the cornerstone of our 
civilization; the public school is the 
place the child gets its education, 
which helps it make society a good 
place to live in; and third, the Cbris- 
tian church where it learns to love 
its neighbor and where there is in- 
stilled into it the principle of morality 
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Oneota River, near Decorah, Iowa. 


and justice. The public park is 
another cornerstone which helps to 
= us a happy and contented peo- 
ple. 

The public parks of the United 
States have an interesting history. 
[In the early settlement of Boston 
there was laid out a square to which 
was given the name of “The Com- 
mons,” and which was, I believe, the 
first play ground in America. Early 
in the last century other playgrounds 
were established in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. In the pioneer 
development of the United States 
and the growth of cities it became 
apparent that the public playground 
was a public necessity. Early in the 
first quarter of the century, when 
we were building as a nation, some 
wise legislator and government agen- 
ey conceived the idea that a national 
playground should be _ established 
and thus there was created a national 
park at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 
1832. Other national parks were 
established later as follows: the Yel- 
lowstone in 1872, the Yosemite in 
1890, the Sequoia in 1890, the General 
Grant in 1890, Lassen Volcanic in 
1916, and the Rocky Mountain in 
1915. In addition to these the gov- 
ernment also established national 
monuments, chiefly in the west. The 


credit for the establishment of these ' 


is largely due to Mayor John F. Lacey, 
a member of Congress from Iowa. 
These parks and monuments were at 
first treated as separate projects, 
but, when Hon. John Barton Payne 
was Secretary of the Interior and 
Stephen D. Mather took charge of the 
national park work, solidarity was 
emphasized and the working out of 
this plan had the active support of 
Congressman Goode of Iowa. The 
administration of these national parks 
is now in the Department of the In- 
terior under what is known as the 
National Park Service. The parks 
have been well administered. 

The third phase in recreation are 
the national forests. Primarily, of 
course, these were set aside for utility 
to conserve water supply and as a 
source of timber, but scenery and the 
growth of timber go together. The 
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lands in a mountainous country, with 
their beautiful mountain scenery and 
perennial streams, are of no value for 
the production of an agricultural 
crop, except the forest crop. Nat- 
urally, areas of this type are certain 
to be used for recreational purposes. 
For instance, I observed that many 
thousands of tourists passed through 
the Arapahoe National Forest last 
summer, spending some time there 
for recreation. The same thing may 
be said of the San Isabel, the Uintah, 
Minnesota, Bighorn and Superior Na- 
tional Forests. In the creation of 
the Minnesota National Forest it was 
provided that certain areas should be 
used to preserve the primeval white 
pine. It is well that such areas 
should be preserved and moreover 
it is well that a provision is made in 
the law that our national parks shall 
be protected from commercialism 
and that the protection of game and 
plant life is sacred. Such cannot be 
the case in the national forests, but 
there is one national forest where 
commercialism should be limited to 
the removal of mature timber, the 
Superior National Forest. Mr. Car- 
hart has well said: 


“In 1921 a major part of the field 
season was spent in the Superior. About 
four hundred miles were covered by water 
and the interior of the forest was fairly 
thoroughly visited. Based on information 
thus collected, it seems that the following 
reasons avmeeeg 4 point to why the Su- 
perior National Forest is one of the most 
important of all our national properties 
from a scenic and recreational standpoint. 

“If the nation is to have a well rounded 
out system of major playgrounds there 
should be one representative area of na- 
tional proportions set aside in each general 
type of national landscape. We have the 


most magnificent canyon of the world in 











High Cliff Park, Galesville, Wis., 
with Beaver Creek at foot of 
cliff. 








with its many is- 


Mississippi River, 
lands at McGregor, Iowa 


the Grand Canyon National Park. Glacier 
National Park is representative of our 
northern Rockies. Rainier and Yosemite 
are supreme in their type. To cite another 
example of what should be a unit in our 
national recreation system it is but ne- 
cessary to mention the Mammoth Cave. 

“In the Superior National Forest of 
northern Minnesota there lies a major 
area of typical American scenery unlike 
any other in the country. The nation 
already owns a major part of it. It should 
be consolidated and extended so that every 
foot could be placed under the control of 
the Forest Service. It is the supreme ex- 
pression of the lakeland type of scenery 
and that fact alone should make it a 
national treasure. 

“The value of the Superior as a recrea- 
tional area lies in the water travel found 
there. If that is supplanted by any other 
type, a major part of the charm and re- 
creational value of the region is lost. 
It is therefore as important that this area 
be handled to produce the vast values as 
it is that it should be retained in public 
ownership.” 

Thus far the state parks are mostly 
in the northern states, the state of 
New York ranking first in park area 
—excepting South Dakota, which has 
the largest state park, the Custer 
State park, with an area of 61,440 
acres. The states of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and New York were pioneers 
in the state park development. This 
development has extended to many 
other states. Of these, the state of 
Iowa may be emulated as having 
worked out a fine system along the 
lines of recreation, historical and 
scientific, with a total area of some- 
thing more than 100,000 acres of land 
and water—because under the lowa 
law all meandered streams and lakes 
are considered a part of the park 
system. Minnesota has a much 
greater area of land and water be- 
cause that state prides itself on hav- 
ing 10,000 lakes, and the smaller lakes 
are not considered, I presume. Min- 
nesota has several state parks of re- 
spectable size, like the Itasca State 
Park. However, the park work of 
Minnesota is not co-ordinated nor is 
there a solidarity to achieve the suc- 
cess essential for any park develop- 
ment. The same thing is true of 
New York. New York can justly 
pride itself upon owning the fine In- 
terstate Park on the Hudson River, 
which is under the able management 
of Major W. A. Welch. Another 
very fine park is the Alleghany in 
western New York. These two parks 
are treated as separate units. 


(To page 83.) 
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America, Build Your Fences 


By KIWANIAN JOHN L. CABLE 


VUember of the Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives 






=| raked VI | GGLING of aliens into 


oa the | nited States is so brisk 
es # 2 business that it has been 
mow changed from a “C. O. D.”’ 
basis to one of “‘Pay In Advance” and 
no refund is given in case the alien is 
not safely delivered within this coun- 
try. The charge for this service de- 
pends upon the place and means of 
entry. Passage over the Interna- 
tional bridge at Niagara Falls, where 
thousands of people cross daily by 
foot, street car and automobiles, is 
sold by the smuggler at an average 
price of $25. The immigration serv- 
ice here is undermanned so that entry 
is not fraught with the hardship and 
difficulty as at other points of our 
boundary or coast. 





A short distance south of the Cali- 
fornia-Mexican line is located the 
Mexican sea port of Ensenada. It has 
become a rendezvous of smugglers 
operating by land, sea and air. Auto- 
mobiles for the unguarded highways; 
sailing vessels to carry the alien to the 
safe landing places along the lower 
California coast and airships to trans- 
port the alien from Mexico to points 
several hundred miles into the in- 
terior of this country. One smuggler 
is alleged to have boasted that he had 
successfully landed into the United 
States by airplane two hundred con- 
traband Chinese. The price runs as 
high as $1,000. 

There is a seventy-mile stretch of 
the Canadian border in the Montreal 
district which has as many as twenty- 
five unguarded highways leading from 
Canada and another stretch of thirty 
miles with ten such highways. This 
is typical of much of the entire Can- 
adian boundary. In addition river 
boundaries often freeze over in the 
winter time, affording even more 
convenient means for the illicit traffic 
in aliens. Then, too, it is reliably 
stated that the smuggling of liquor 
across the Canadian border is not 
now so lucrative a business because 
of competition with steamships and 
other vessels operating off the At- 
lantic coast, so these criminals have 
added to their liquor traffic that of 
smuggling aliens into this country. 
The rum-runners for a fixed price per- 
mit the alien to ride with them as 
passenger, agreeing to deliver him to 
some interior point within the United 
States. 

Two-score (‘ongress 


years ago 
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passed a law excluding from this coun- 
try laborers of China and other parts 
of Asia. Shortly thereafter the trade 
consisted chiefly of smuggling con- 
traband Chinese. Later our immigra- 
tion laws prohibited the admission of 
the physical, mental and moral unfit 
alien, the pauper, the diseased and the 
criminal. The smugglers enlarged 
their traffic to include all of these 
classes. Then Congress discovered 
that fifty per cent of the aliens coming 
from some countries were illiterate. 
After twenty-five years of conflict be- 
tween Congress and three Presidents, 
a law requiring the alien over sixteen 
to be able to read some language or 
dialect was placed on the statute 
books. The illiterates sought out the 
smugglers for admission. An eight 
dollar head tax was imposed upon 
immigrants to keep out the paupers 
and prevent our state institutions 
from being filled with that class of 
aliens. The illiterate usually seep in 
across our border unaided, coming 
chiefly from Mexico. 


After the recent war at least five 
million in this country were out of 
work and a veritable migration of 
aliens threatened those here who still 
were employed. The present three 
per cent, restrictive law enacted in 
1921, provides in substance that the 
number of aliens who may be admit- 
ted in any fiscal year shall not exceed 
three per cent of the nationals of their 
particular country who were residents 
here, as determined by the 1910 cen- 
sus. Hardships, small wages and un- 
employment, running into hundreds 


of thousands in the old world, taken 
into consideration with good wages 
and working conditions in the United 
States, threatened this country with a 
flood of aliens. The inevitable result 
is occurring daily, the pauper, the 
diseased, the unfit and the criminal 
are coming in over our borders in 
violation of law. The exact number 
is not known. The estimate runs as 
high as one hundred thousand a year. 


So great is the demand for admis- 
sion that unscrupulous persons have 
formed international organizations. 
It reaches the alien in Europe, se- 
cures for him a passport (fraudulent 
if necessary), purchases his steamship 
ticket, places him on board the ship, 
all for a fixed price. The long estab- 
lished routes by sea from Southern 
Europe to Mexico are now patronized 
by excess quota cases as well as the 
criminal and diseased alien. In Mex- 
ico bands of criminals known in the 
smugglers’ jargon as “coyotes” op- 
erate along the border. The Mexican 
smuggler is a dangerous person. He 
goes armed to the teeth and does not 
hesitate to fire upon our officers at 
sight. High powered automobiles are 
used to transport the alien and the 
lives of our limited number of in- 
spectors are risked whenever they 
come in contact with these ‘‘coyotes”’ 
for the latter are ever on the alert. 
knowing full well that if they are 
forced to kill, they can make their way 
back to Mexico without fear of ap- 
prehension. Once they get a start 
of ten feet into the dense brush, thev 
are virtually lost to their pursuer. 


HAT kind of compliance to 
W our laws can be expected of 
an individual whose residence 
here comes through defiance of our 
law and evasion of authority? He 
enters through crime, aided by crim- 
inals and is a fugitive from the day he 
lands. Disrespect for our law and or- 
der breeds contempt for our Nation 
and the rights for which it stands. 
No one will contend that many aliens 
are desirable who thus enter. We 
have too many undesirables here at 
the present time. 


The foreign born make 14.7 per cent 
of the Nation’s population yet they 
constitute 20.63 per cent in institu- 
tions housing social inadequates, cost- 
ing three dollars and fifty-seven 











cents for their maintenance out of 
every hundred dollars spent by the 
States for all purposes. The tax pay- 
ers in New York spend for the care of 
these aliens more than four and one- 
third million dollars a year. 

In Ohio the foreign born are but 
12 per cent of the total population, 
yet 25 per cent of those committed 
to the Ohio State Penitentiary are 
foreign-born. In the State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane, located at 
my home city of Lima, Ohio, thirty- 
three per cent of the inmates were 
born outside of the United States. 

It is chiefly the alien who defies and 
violates the provisions of our Consti- 
tution. In Connecticut 90 per cent; 
California 85 per cent; Ohio 75 per 
cent; Maryland 75 per cent; Arizona 
85 per cent; Missouri 88 per cent; and 
[Illinois 90 per cent of the defendants 
in Federal prohibition cases are aliens. 

Of the 14,000,000 foreign born in 
the United States less than half are 
naturalized. A large percentage 
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cannot speak and read the American 
language. It takes on an average ten 
years for an alien to assume the duties 
of citizenship. They settle in large 
cities, forming veritable “alien isl- 
ands.” The cities of New York, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
have not more than thirty per cent of 
their population native born of na- 
tive born parentage. The others are 
either foreign born or one or both of 
their parents foreign born. 

NLY 229 of the thousands of 

aliens who entered the United 
States last year in defiance of our law 
were deported. The fauit is not with 
the officials of the immigration serv- 
ice. Congress in its desire to cut ex- 
penses, reduced the appropriation in 
a penurious manner. Little if any 
money is available to seek out and de- 
port such aliens. Then there is no 
law to punish them for unlawfully 
gaining admittance. If detected the 
alien is sent to the post of entry and 
sternly told not to return again. If 


ol 


the alien knew that a fine and im- 
prisonment awaited him for unlawful 
entry the business of smuggling aliens 
would not be so heavy. This corrupt, 
extensive and dangerous system of 
outlawry requires a well manned, well 
armed patrol system along the borders 
and coast. I do not mean that these 
suggestions will entirely remedy the 
serious situation but the building of 
firm fences will strengthen our re 
strictive immigration policy. 

To the alien lawfully here, the priv- 
ilege of an education should be ex- 
tended. More night schools should be 
held for the men; trained teachers 
should be sent into the homes for the 
women; permit the foreign born who 
wish to become citizens to learn of the 
history and ideals of our Nation, to 
respect our Constitution and laws, to 
know of the duties, obligations and 
benefits of citizenship. The making 
of Americans for a bigger, a better 
America is one of the highest duties to 
which we can obligate ourselves. 











The above group of buildings is the famous Ellis Island. 
The insert shows one type of immigrants that we have been receiving in large numbers. 


United States. 








This is the main port of entry for immigrants to the 
It is hardly 


a type that you would select for absorption into and the building up of a vigorous nation. 
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Does Attendance Mean Efficiency? 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, 1923 RECORD 


Club Membership, 175 





Prizes Won During Year 


International Attendance 
International Quartet 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Efficiency 
Athletic Pennant Civic Clubs 





| 





Attendance during contest 
97.65 per cent 


Attendance entire year 
83 per cent 








| 





Committee, 45, embracing 
175 members 





In Treasury Jan. 1, 1923 $1,500 
In Treasury Jan. 1, 1924 1,700 





| 





Music Fostered 
Kiwaais Quartette 
Kiwanis Orchestra 

Symphony Orchestra 
Legion Band 








Entertained 


Insurors 
Realtors 
City Council 
County Supervisors 
Deep Waterways Convention 
Davenport Bar Association 
Railroad Officials 


| 


Public Enterorises 


| Ficke Art Gallery for Davenport 


Rockefeller Gift for State University 
High School Glee Club to National Music 
Convention 
Opening White Way No. 7 to Geneseo 
Safety Week 
Courtesy Week Prizes 
Constitution Week 
Arterial Highways 
Road Bulletins 


Trustee Under Petersen $100,000 Memorial 
Music Pavilion for Davenport 





National Aviation Association 
Harding Memorial 
Davenport Patriotic Association 
Davenport Playground Committee 
45 Automobiles in 150-Mile Booster Trip, 
Mississippi Valley Fair, with Speakers 
and Quartet 
85 Volunteer Ticket Takers (Kiwanians) at 
Mississippi Valley Fair 


Special Observance 


Prizes given during year 


Courtesy Week 
Playgrounds Prizes 





| 





Kiwanis Celebrations 


Anniversary Week 
Courtesy Week 
Constitution Week 
Kangaroo-Jack Rabbit Picnic 





| 











Washington and 
Lincoln Birthdays 
. Jefferson's Birthday 
Valentine Day 
Easter Service 
Memorial Day Service 
Mother's Day 
Jackson's Birthday 
Al O’Hern Memoria! 
Ladies’ Night Party 
Father and Sons’ Day 
Christmas meeting 


Inter-Club Relations 


Quartet to Dubuque District Convention 
Quartet to International Convention 
Quartet to Chicago All-Chicago Council 
Fellowship, Cedar Rapids 
Charter Night, Monmouth 
Charter Night, Burlington 
Flag Night, Aledo 











Joint Meeting with Exchange Club 
(Harding Memorial Day) 
Joint Picnic with All 
Civic Clubs, 700 attendance 
Two Joint ‘Ladies’ Night’"’ Meetings 
Mississippi Valley Council 
Mississippi Valley Picnic, Geneseo 


Joint Smoker, Mississippi Valley Council 





770 Letters Sent Ad Clubs 
Iowa and Nebraska 





Entertained Rock Island Club 





Radio Broadcast 


Dubuque Convention 
Fire Prevention 
Lincoln Program 
Memorial Day 





| 


I 








Charities 


Sunshine Club Entire Year 
Christmas baskets 
Entertainments 
Automobile Rides for 500 orphans 
Movies for children 
Flowers for sick 
Magazines to hospitals 
Quartet Benefit for MacArthur, $2,500 
Armistice Day Booth, $400 
Near East Relief—Japanese Disaster 
Salvation Army Drive 
Lend-a-Hand Club for Girls, $100 
Boy Scouts 
Y. W.C. A. 
¥.0e.C. A, 

Legion Slippery Gulch Show 
German-Austrian Relief 
Colored School 
Under-Privileged Children 




















Entertained by Moline Club 





| 
Entertained Agenda Club | 





| Furnished Automobiles for Rotary District 





J 
| Joined All Civic Clubs in Sunshine Work | 





Joined All Civic Clubs in Patriotic 


| 

Convention | 
| 

} 

Association | 
| 

| 


Speakers 


President Jessup, State University, Iowa, 
on “Education” 

President Case, National Association In- 
surance Agents, on ‘‘Insurance.”’ 

Federal Judge Wade on ‘‘Good Govern- 
ment” 

University Extension Lecturer 
Herbert Adams Gibbons on 
“We Build” 

Head of Princeton Fire Prevention Bureau 
T. Arthur Fleming, of New York, on 
“Fire Prevention” 

Head National Unitarian Educational 
Board, Dr. W. L. Larence of Boston, 
on “Religion in Education" 

Police Magistrate on 
“Juvenile Crime’ 


City Planning Commission, 
“City Plan for Davenport” 


Superintendent Public Schools on ‘‘School"’ 





Miss Brezette, Department Social Welfare, 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Washington, D. C., 

‘Women in Industry" 


| Head of Public Utilities on 


“Davenport's Public Utilities” 
and many other Local Men 
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What's worth doing at all is worth doing badly.—[ Rev 
Charles F. Aked. 


REDIT for a most intriguing thought is gladly 
C given its author, who puts a new slant on an old 
idea when he tells us that although all our lives 
we have been told to hew to the line of “‘what’s 
worth doing at all is worth doing well” the real meat is 
not expressed. According to Dr. Aked . . and 
common sense! : the quotation implies that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, zf you can 
do it well. 
But. . . . if you can’t do it well, and it’s worth 
doing, do it badly. If it’s worth doing at all, it’s worth 
doing badly if you can’t do it well. And what a comfort 
to all of us who try, and fail, and try again and never 
quite succeed. Here the emphasis is put on the trying, 
and not on the accomplishment; and perhaps the Master 
Workman looks less at the appearance of the work when 
finished than on the character of the man who moulded 
himself in trying. 

Oh, you who have dreamed dreams, and awakened at 
the end of life to find them but dreams. . . here is 
balm for the wounds of the fight! What matters it that 
the dream never came true? What matters it that you 
wanted to do perfect work, and failed? For even if your 
work is badly done. . and most of our work is 
badly done, alas!. . . it was worth doing, and 
doing badly so long as you did it the best you could. 

You who have followed the star, to find your feet at 
the end but caught in a bog, and the star no nearer, care 
you not that the path was too long for your strength. 
At least you followed, nor bent your head by so much as 
a fraction of an inch to a lesser light. 

And I. . I who have followed a will-o’-the-wisp 
more than a star, and watched the close-by pictures of 
reality more than the far vision, there is comfort here 
for me, too. For every man’s day has need of suine who 
plod and some who dare; for some who see and some who 
carry out the other’s seeing; for some who have the vision 
and for some who have it not, but build where the other 
did but dream. I have done my work badly. No need 
to tell me so. But I have done it with the best that is 
in me and as best I could. And in place of grieving that 
which was worth doing well I could not do that way, I 
now rejoice that it was given me at least to try and do 
my task, even if not well. 

My friend had a vision of a great hospital for cripples. 
He would build it large and high and wide and filled with 
rooms. He would have had it a mecca for surgeons all 
over the world to come and give their skill to broken 
humanity. He saw, as in a dream, a stream of crutch- 
supported men, of limping children, of humpbacked 
women, of maimed humanity, traveling in a steady pro- 
cession to the door of this hospice, where they might be 
made whole again. He even planned the yearly bonfire 
of the crutches which should flare, a beacon light, to all 
the world that here was healing. 

His hospital is built and working; but it is a small 


place, not a great one; great surgeons do not travel the 
world over to reach it, and never a foreign cripple has 
sought it as better than his own. But it does, in its smal] 
way, the work planned for it; who will be so brave as to 
say this work was not. worth doing, although compared 
to its vision, badly done? 

Two men who never met were born with the same 
vision; a great school for under-privileged children where 
the ignorant could learn, the poverty-struck be on a 
plane with the well-to-do, and all could find citizenship 
and knowledge. The one man became a multi-millionaire 
and has given of his millions for his school. The other 
has just made a living and put through college two boys 
who otherwise would have run the streets. Is the doing 
of the poor man less than that of him who had millions? 
Both did the best they could. The one did wonderfully 
well with his dream, the other very badly, but was it not 
worth doing? 

KIwaNIs is a dream, a vision, an ignus fatuus. For 
never, so long as men are human, can Krwanis be 100 
per cent in any club. If it could, the millenium would 
be here. But who will say that because a Kiwanis club 
is less than perfect in its work, its work is not worth 
doing? Who will say that the club which tries to build 
in men’s hearts and fails of perfection has not done that 
which was well worth doing? 

The individual KrwantAn builds in his heart a temple 
of love for his city and of usefulness for its people. Some 
build a great temple, and worship in it constantly; others 
are “‘too busy” or “have other interests’ or “haven’t 
time” to be a perfect Krwanran. Yet the fact that they 
are KIwANIANs and stay Krwanians shows that they do 
build. Will you say that their task has not been worth 
doing because not perfectly done? Is it not better to be 
part a KrwaNIAN than no KIwanlian at all? 

What is worth doing at all is worth doing badly! Oh, 
gentie philosopher who put the thought forth for the 
comfort of man. For it comes to me that there is too 
inich holding up perfection in front of us; too much 
bidding men follow the star and not enough homely hand- 
clasp to help us on our stumbling way. There is much 
too much of 100 per cent altruism, and not half enough 
of common or garden sympathy with our efforts which 
fail, our tries which bear no fruition, our building which 
falls down, our efforts which end in nothing. 

But not from me! I am of the earth, earthy! [ama 
common man and common men are my brethren and I 
love them. Pick up your load, my brother, and pull your 
feet loose from the sticky common clay which mires us 
both. Take yet another step forward and shift the burden 
a bit farther up your back. Not for you and me the 
heights; not for either of us fame; not for us the glory 
and the great success. But something there is for us, 
and for that something I bid you be of good cheer, as I 
have learned to be; better build awry, than never build, 
better stumble on the path than never try to walk; better 
falter before the vision than never try to see. ‘‘What’s 
worth doing at all is worth doing badly!” 
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w®) SECRETARY'S DESK 


New Department of Records and Statistics 


“4 as elsewhere. Effective administration of as 
large and complex an organization as KrwaNis 
requires the development of ways and means 
for bringing to executive attention data from all clubs 
and districts throughout our broad International field 
of the United States and Canada. 

Gradually various methods for the gathering of this 
information have been devised. We have long had as a 
source of information the increasing number of notices, 
bulletins and other printed matter from clubs and dis- 
tricts and ways and means have been developed for 
assimilating this information. Some two years ago 
we arranged for the regular receipt of newspaper clippings 
and as our organization has grown and taken on activities, 
these newspaper clippings have increased in number 
to from 4,000 to 5,000 a month. The assimilation of 
information both from club bulletins, and from news- 
paper clippings has been supervised up to the present 
time by the Department of Education and Publicity. 

The official monthly reports from the clubs have taken 
on increased importance, especially after the revision 
in the blank a year ago and still more in view of the 
change in the form at the beginning of this year. These 
reports are constantly studied to secure information 
indicating conditions and activities of a kind which should 
receive executive attention. This information has been 
of two types: first, information indicating weakness 
and lack of functioning; and secondly, information that 
reveals strength and unusual service or activity. In 
addition to the monthly reports, there are the semi- 
annual reports and reports from district conventions, 
district trustees’ meetings, different club and district 
committees, etc. 

Up to the present time the Bureau of Circulation 
and Classification has been administered under the De- 
partment of Office Management and through this bureau 
has been cared for the unusually large and responsible 
task of checking the semi-annual reports concerning 
the names, addresses and classifications of our 86,000 
members. The other reports have been checked and 
studied by workers under executive administration. 

Feeling the necessity for securing the maximum 
information from these sources already developed and 
any other sources which can be developed, we made a 
restudy of our administrative plans in these matters 
at the end of last year. Upon the basis of this study we 
decided that the character of this work was such that 
we could secure far better results if we grouped these 
various functions into one department and secured more 
definite supervision for the various lines of work, all 
to the end, that we might the more effectively assimilate, 
tabulate and chart the information that comes to Head- 
quarters from all possible sources. 

We found that the burden of this work had become 





such that it interfered with the primary work of some 
of the departments supervising certain parts of it and 
where the secretary and assistant secretary were respon- 
sible it interfered with their larger administrative duties. 
Therefore the grouping of these lines of work into a new 
department was advisable not only for the sake of the 
direct results, but indirectly from the standpoint of 
making more effective the specialized work of certain 
departments and the general administrative work of the 
secretary and assistant secretary. We are also certain 
that the further experience and specialized study of these 
problems by a specialized department will result in the 
further development of statistics and data of large value 
to the organization. 

The plan for such a new department to be known as the 
Department of Records and Statistics was approved to 
become effective February 1 and Everett K. Williamson 
has been added to the staff to take general charge of this 
new department. The department is the result of a re- 
organization rather than of the addition of new workers, 
except in the case of the department head. The depart- 
ment is subdivided into three bureaus, each in charge 
of a woman assistant worker, who by experience has be- 
come thoroughly efficient in that line of work: 

1. Bureau of Circulation and Classification, respon- 
sible for the maintenance of correct membership, classi- 
fication and magazine mailing lists, from the regular and 
accurate checking of semiannual reports and monthly 
reports forwarded by the clubs. 

2. Bureau of Tabulation and Research, responsible 
for the study of newspaper clippings, club and district 
bulletins, etc., and the organizing of this information 
into form for executive consideration. 

3. Bureau of Reports, responsible for the checking 
in of all reports and their study from the standpoint of 
making certain that the information contained in them 
receives the consideration of the proper departments. 


We appeal for the fullest co-operation on the part of 
secretaries and all club and district officials to see to it 
thatreports are made out correctly and forwarded prompt- 
ly. They should also make certain that bulletins, re- 
ports, printed matter, club notices, ete., are forwarded 
to Headquarters. In the past excellent attention has 
been given to all these matters and we are now in a posi- 
tion to give added assurance to all that their labors are 
even more worth while to the end that the best possible 
information shall come to hand to guide the administra- 
tion of our organization for further progress and success 


in KIwaNIs. 
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A view of the Rocky Mountains from Cheeseman Park, Denver, Colorado. 


Denver—Gateway to Romanceland 







an BI ALES of Spanish conquests, 
(ae fou} Indian traditions and ro- 
bya eg mances of pioneer days still 
bes hold the traveler in the spell 
of the primitive when he reaches cos- 
mopolitan Denver. This strange in- 
fluence will be none the less forceful 
when KrwaniaAns gather in June for 
the international convention. Colo- 
rado’s. golden sunsets emblazoned 
behind snow-capped Rockies will lure 
them just as they did Coronado in 
1541, when he sought the cornucopia 
of wealth in mythical Quivara, some- 
where near where Denver now stands. 
The Indian ‘‘wickyups’”’ are gone, but 
in the rooms of the Colorado State 
Museum in the Capitol building are 
skeletons of Indian Cliff Dwellers and 
the crude weapons of warfare that 
might have been used by them in 





By Warren E. Boyer 


attacking Coronado’s marching men. 

Here, then, in a Twentieth century 
setting, the visitor enjoys recreational 
delights that are different. Looking 
westward to the Rockies from City 
Park, for example, the imagination 
easily pictures the glaciers actively 
cutting down the giant sentinels, 
which they did as recently as a few 
thousand years ago, according to 
Prof. R. M. Van Tuy] of the Colorado 
School of Mines. And to assist the 
imagination in something like visual- 
ization of the twenty-ton lizards and 
prehistoric mammals that splashed 
hereabouts in receding ocean waters 
5,000,000 years ago, J. D. Figgins, 
director of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, in City Park, has 
covered several of the skeletons of 
these monsters with imitation hides 








(Photo by Denver Tourist Bureau. 


and set them in imaginary surround- 
ings of the long ago. 

The cowboy with his woolly chaps, 
the Indian chanting his weird incan 
tations to the sun, and the adventurer 
in the overland schooner, have left 
the imprint of civilization’s advance 
on the horizon of the West, while 
their trails and cabins have been re- 
placed in splendid boulevards, tower 
ing office buildings, and lawns that 
are strikingly emerald-green and vel 
vety in appearance due to mineral 
salts in the soil. 

At the gateway, then, to this land 
of enchantment, Colorado’s capita! 
impresses the visitor, too, as a job- 
bing and manufacturing center, the 
mid-continental area with its 30,000,- 
000 inhabitants being tributary to 
Denver. Denver’s bank clearings in 
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The Municipal Auditorium of Denver at night. 
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(Photo by Denver Tourist 


Bureau.) 


1923 totaled $1,659,143,000; its de- 
posits $164,666,364; manufactured 
products, $125,500,000; while the 
value of the retail trade was $117,325,- 
000. Denver is the leading feeder 
market of the West and the third 
largest sheep market in the world. 
The city’s industrial roll now has 
1,000 factories, and merchandise nor- 
mally carried by Denver retail stores 
is worth $60,000,000. Receipts at the 
Denver Union Stock Yards in 1923 
were $47,991,030. 

These things have sprung up in 
frontier settlement within the span 
of a lifetime—years filled with ro- 
mantic deeds and stories of sacrifice 
and sudden wealth after W. Green 
Russell and other Georgians found 
traces of gold in Cherry Creek and 
the South Platte, within what is now 
the municipal limits of Denver. The 
gold hunt led to Clear Creek, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, fifteen miles 
west of Denver. This was in 1858-9. 
[In the Centennial year of 1876, Colo- 
rado was admitted to statehood. 

Denver's area is fifty-eight square 
miles and its population approxi- 
mately 275,000. Here, on a promi- 
nence where Kit Carson unrolled his 
blanket as Indians watched his every 
movement, ten acres of land that 
would not bring $500, a little later 
became the Capitol grounds. The 
dome of the Capitol is covered with 
rolled gold valued at $5,000, taken 
from the mines of Colorado and a 
tribute to the zeal of the gold hunters 
of early days. The structure is of 
Colorado granite. 

Other interesting places are the 


Federal building, built of Colorado 
marble in classic style; the United 
States Mint, where $40,931,000 was 
coined in 1923; the Public Library, 
City Hall, County Court House, 
$1,000,000 Civic Center, Overland 
Park Municipal Camp Grounds, and 
the Municipal Auditorium, with its 
mammoth pipe organ. Fort Logan 
and Fitzsimmons General Hospital 
also attract many visitors. 

The word WELCOME, set in large 


letters that can be plainly read by 
day and which is illuminated at night, 
in an artistic Arch de Triomphe, 
greets the visitor in Western fashion 
as he steps from the commodious 
Union Station. 

From Cheesman Park, the highest 
point, or from the Capitol, one of the 
steps of which is marked “One Mile 
Above Sea Level,’ the Rocky Moun- 
tains, snow-capped, may be seen for 
a distance of 200 miles or more, from 
the Spanish Peaks and Pike’s Peak 
on the south, to Long’s Peak, in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and 
north into Wyoming. There is a 
splendid view, embracing eighteen 
peaks in the Continental Divide, 
from the Daniels & Fisher tower. 
This 330-foot tower, a commercial 
adaptation of the Campanile in Ven- 
ice, is one of the most striking pieces 
of architecture in the West. 

One wonders what Coronado might 
say to Denver, a wonder city in the 
sunshine, and particularly his follow- 
ers whom he urged onward through 
the inspiration of Colorado’s sunsets, 
despite his unsuccessful search for the 
fabled City of Quivira with its streets 
ofturquoiseand gold. He returned to 
Mexico, disappointed and humiliated. 

But the spirit fires of a traditional 
city of riches made of the Indian 
legend a reality. | Prospectors in 
Denver were showered overnight with 
a golden stream that flowed from the 
Clear Creek cornucopia of which 
Coronado had dreamed more than 
three hundred years before—a cor- 
nucopia of still unfathomed depths 
and endless adventure. 
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A bathing scene in Berkely Park, Denver, in the shadow of the snow-capped 
Rockies. 





(Photo by Denver Tourist Bureau.) 
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HEADQUARTERS 
ACTIVITIES 





















Anniversary Week 


Practically every one of the 1160 clubs 
celebrated the ninth anniversary of K1- 
WANIS, January 21-26 by holding special 
programs emphasizing the basic principles 
of Kiwanis. Such meetings held at the 
beginning of the terms of the new officers 
give inspiration for service throughout the 
new year. Similar meetings held at inter- 
vals throughout the year under the direc- 
tion of the Educational Committee in 
connection with the Program Committee 
serve to revive the ideals and purposes of 
Kiwanis in the minds of the older mem- 
bers and to teach the newer. Kiwanians 
the fundamentals of the organization. 


New Educational Cards 


Two new educational cards entitled, 
‘Individual Worth’ by Past  Presi- 
dent Henry J. Elliott, and ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Kiwanis” by Past President 
Perry S. Patterson, were issued last 
month, the latter being issued for distribu- 
tion at all Kiwanis anniversary week 
meetings and for distribution to guests. 
These cards may also be secured on re- 
quest. The wide distribution of these 
ecards to those who are not KiwaniAans 
helps to extend the Kiwanis spirit. 


Stickers 


A new idea was tried out this year in 
connection with anniversary week. A 
supply of brightly colored stickers to be 
placed on stationery and luncheon notices 
was mailed to every club and judging by 
the response, from secretaries, the use of 
these stickers seemed to be quite popular. 


Publicity 

Occasionally a news clipping comes in 
where it seems that the paper covering the 
Kiwanis luncheon either threw its dignity 
and accuracy into the editorial waste 
basket, or the reporter naively or mali- 
ciously played up the hilarity of some 
meeting and left before the serious part 
began. One might as well try to give a 
true picture of the national. Congress and 
present its position in American affairs by 
reporting the amusement of senators over a 
story in the lobby of the senate chambers 
before they take part in an important 
session. 

The public can only judge by what it 
sees and reads. News stories sometimes 
break into print when they might better 
have been killed. Kiwanrans should 
keep a wary eye open for such stories and 
at least prevent further examples. 






On the whole, the 4500 clippings coming 
in to headquarters each month indicate a 
tremendous activity and the prominence 
of Krwanis in the United States and 
Canada. When one newspaper reports 
in one issue seven different Krwanlis activ- 
ities coming from as many different cities, 
Kiwanls is certainly on the map. 


Clubs 





In practically all forms of business 
there is the busy and slack season. In 


Kiwanis this distinction is unknown. 
Happily the real pleasure enjoyed through 
fellowship and the opportunity for practi- 
cal service to the community is not influ- 
enced with the changing seasons. The 
early months of the year is the logical 
period for the Education Committee to 
ever keep afresh in the minds of the 
members what Ktwanis stands for and 
what it is accomplishing. To do this the 
Education Committee should arrange a 
program to cover a period of not less than 
from three to six months in advance that 
includes five minute talks by members at 
every meeting telling what Kiwanis 
means and has done for them personally, 
for the group as a club as well as for the 
community. With the help that the Inter- 
national Office is able to give in furnishing 
educational matter in the form of pam- 
phlets it should not be necessary to rely 
altogether on outside speakers. For 
special occasions, however, such a list can 
be furnished from the International Office, 
giving the names and addresses of members 
who are willing to go out and speak before 
the clubs; but the ultimate purpose of 
Kiwanis being service to the community 
through the development of its member- 
ship should be stressed as one of the ob- 
jectives of the organization, and as a means 
to this end a club that is self-reliant in 
this as in other respects is in a far healthier 
condition and in a position to render a 
more definite service. 

The work of the Business Standards and 
Methods Committee differs from the 
Education Committee in that while the 
latter deals with the aims and purposes 
of Kiwanis, the former is charged with the 
act of enthusing the resultant spirit into 
the every day life of the community 
through the club. This committee should 
prepare a program that includes talks by 
its members on public and commercial 
matters of pertinent interest and impor- 
tance. In addition to those subjects of 
peculiar interest to the community, topics 
of state and national importance should 


have their place on the program. By 
communicating with the District Office, 
often speakers can be secured without 
great inconvenience and loss of time, while 
another source is the file maintained at the 
International Office from which speakers 
can be furnished on practically every 
subject of current interest. 


ESTABLISHED 


~_CLVBS 





During the year of 1923, 248 clubs were 
chartered in the twenty-eight districts of 
Kiwanis. With the addition of these 
new clubs Kiwanis International rightly 
boasted of a total of 1,154 elubs with a 
membership of 86,066 on the 3lst day of 
December. 

Some idea of the volume of work of the 
Service Department entailed in caring for 
the 248 new clubs following their organi- 
zation period, can be gathered from the 
fact that a total of 8,680 letters were 
mailed to these clubs in addition to 37,696 
pieces of printed informational matter. 

With the ever steady growtn of Kiwanis 
and its attendant increase in membership 
there comes a corresponding demand for 
tangible service. Those clubs that have 
not determined definitely what form this 
service shall take for the year 1924, can 
well take stock of the many opportunities 
for their own community betterment. No 
club has truly justified its existence until 
it has actively participated in some hu- 
mane objective. The opportunity to 
share in the development of civie and social 
betterment lays at every club’s door. The 
four outstanding objectives in Kiwanis 
made so by the extent to which they have 
been made a part of the eleven thousand 
odd Kiwanis clubs are: 

1. The emphasis and intensification 
of service of all Kiwanis elubs in behalf 
of under-privileged children. 

2. The development of better relations 
between the farmer and the city man. 

3. The aggressive development of a 
co-operative spirit towards Chambers of 
Commerce and the encouragement of a 
co-ordination of activities. 

4. The fostering of a fuller realization 
of the responsibilities of patriotic eiti- 
zenship. 

A pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Krwanis Activi- 
ties,’ and recently compiled, tells of what 
Kiwanis International has accomplished 
through its clubs and may suggest from its 
unlimited source of references some pro- 
gram that is applicable to your needs. 
The book will be forwarded free of cost to 
any club upon request. 
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Denver Convention Office Opens 


By H. O. Hoeppner, Convention Department 


June is not so very far away and it is not 
a bit too early to begin planning your trip 
tothe Eighth Annual International Conven- 
tion to be held in Denver, Colorado, 
June 16-19 inclusive. 

The Kiwanis convention office has 
already been established in Denver at 
1011 Seventeenth Street, with Mr. Hans 
O. Hoeppner, of The International Conven- 
tion Department taking charge of it. 
Mr. Hoeppner is assisted by a capable 
foree and will be located in Denver until 
after the convention. This office and the 
Denver club are doing their utmost to 
make this convention one that will be 
remembered forall times by those attending. 

Within a very short time forms on which 
all hotel reservations should be made to 
the international convention office in Den- 
ver, will be forwarded to club secretaries. 
It is urged that immediately upon receipt 
of these forms, secretaries send reserva- 
tions as per instructions. The reservations 
received first will be given first considera- 
tion. The secretary will serve his club 
best who is prompt in submitting reserva- 
tions to Denver 


In going to Denver, one will be able to 
visit places that are world-wide famous 
and to see some of the most magnificent 
natural phenomena to be seen in America. 
Many attractive side trips have been 
planned which most of the visitors will wish 
to take advantage of. Wonderful roads 
have been built up into the mountains 
from Denver, where one can go and pick 
spring flowers and be surrounded by snow 
at the same time. 


Has any club made any definite plans for 
attending and has your On-To-Denver 
Committee been appointed? If not, now 
is the time to get things started. Several 
of the clubs have been working on the 
convention for some months past. One 
of the most notable of these is the St. Paul, 
Minnesota Club. This club started an 
On-To-Denver Club in the early fall and is 
being very successful. 


The Washington, D. C., club is also 
planning to have a very generous represen- 
tation on hand at Denver. The plan is that 
each member who joins the club is to put 
in a certain sum each week, which by June 


will be large enough to enable him to goto 
the convention. They expect to have a 
100 per cent membership and consequent 
attendance at Denver. The New England 
District which has the farthest to go 
has already made arrangements for a 
‘‘New England Special’? composed of 
modern 12-section drawing room sleeping 
cars, baggage car and dining car. They 
are planning on the trip taking over ten 
days with side trips to the various points 
of interest near Denver. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, held a very enthusiastic 
On-To-Denver meeting to which they 
invited representatives of the various 
railroads. 

In view of being of assistance to the On- 
To-Denver Committees, the Convention 
Department has secured free of charge the 
services of Mrs. E. Tolman East, Manager 
of the Chicago Branch of the Denver 
Tourist and Publicity Bureau. Mrs. East 
is giving an illustrated lecture on Denver 
and the surrounding country to about 
fifty clubs in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
during the months of January, February 
and the first part of March. 





These eleven members of the Oklahoma City Kiwanis Club hold a 100 per cent attendance record 
for 1923. They may not be breaking any records, but according to information at Headquarters, 
this is the largest group in any single club who have not missed a meeting during an entire year. 
Champion of them all is Charles M. Johnson (distinguished by the circle), who has a perfect at- 
tendance record dating back to August, 1918—four years and a half! 
Lowenstein, C. E. Stickley, H. T. Deufree, C. W. Stone, E. N. Lusk, R. S. Parsons. Bottom row: R. 
A. Brown, Will Wright, Mr. Johnson, H. T. Bradburn, A. Thrasher. 


Top row, left to right: Morris 
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On January 17, the Ontario-Quebee Dis- 
trict held its district trustees’ meeting. 
At this meeting, plans for the year’s work 
were made, district committees appointed, 
and the question of sponsoring new clubs 
was thoroughly discussed. 

The records of the clubs in the district 
show a decided increase in attendance. 
This goes to show that Kiwanis is becom- 
ing an important factor in our work. 

The message of Past Governor Keddie 
on the election of officers, which was his 
tinal message to the district, is most 
splendid. Mr. Keddie states that ‘‘K1- 
WANIS is bigger than any individual and 
your club will be rated by the quality of 
the officers whom you select,’ and urges 
that “‘the office seek the man, and not the 
man the office.” 


Tennessee “Kenta 
: ; A e 





In the message of Past Governor Gil- 
bert of the Kentucky-Tennessee District. 
\ir. Gilbert says: ‘I have been over Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee enough to know that 
KIWANIS is the outstanding civie club. 
KiwANIs activities have been uniform and 


regular. The clubs have been keeping 
step. Three thousand Krwanians have 
heen thinking along the same line. Forty- 
»ight clubs have been doing the same kind 
of work. Similar objectives have been 
adopted until today the word Kiwanis 
means accomplishment in the minds of 
the people.” 





The clubs in the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict took a most. active part in helping the 
poor in their communities at Christmas 


time. Various means were used in making 
the children happy. For instance, some 
clubs appropriated sums of money to be 
used for the purchase of gifts; some spon- 
sored a community Christmas tree, dis- 
tributing presents to the under-privileged 
children of the vicinity; others took part 
in conjunction with other civie organiza- 

















Henry L. Whitfield, 


Governor-Elect of the State 
of Mississippi. 


He was a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Miss. 
When this club was organized in 
April, 1921, he was elected its vice- 
president. At the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Kiwanis district convention that 
year at Shreveport, La., he was elected 
district lieutenant-governor. He was 
state superintendent of education for 
nine years, and for thirteen years after- 
wards was president of the Mississippi 
State College for Women at Columbus. 
During the years 1921-22 he was 
superintendent of the Masonic Boys’ 
Home in that city. 

In the recent Democratic primary 
election for governor of Mississippi, 
he won the nomination over four 
opponents, and was elected on 
November 6th without opposition. 
He was inaugurated January 22nd. 

The Columbus club recently con- 
ferred upon him an honorary mem- 
bership. 





tions in helping the poor; many of the 
clubs entertained under-privileged chil- 
dren at a Christmas dinner, furnishing them 
with presents and candy; a few of the clubs 
provided a dinner to be served at some 
charitable institution; and three or four 
clubs appointed special committees to see 
that the needy of their immediate vicin- 
ity were furnished with sufficient food, 
clothing and other necessities. 


The new club at Denison, Iowa, received 
its charter on January 17. Denison is 
the fifty-first club in the district. 




















The Illinois-Eastern Iowa District has 
for its governor again in 1924, Daniel S. 
Wentworth of Chicago, one of the ‘‘wheel 


horses’”’ in Kiwanis International. His 
group of co-workers, lieutenant governors, 
trustees, and local clubs executives, who 
are all experienced business men, are back 
of ‘‘Dan’’ with every needed effort to keep 
the I-I District up to the standard. Come 
on, you districts, East and West, North 
and South, let’s go! 


Kiwanis has taught the business and 
professional men of this district something 
that they apparently never knew before 
joining Kiwanis, but they had plenty of 
time separate from their vocations when 
properly systematized, to render service 
through the club to their city and less 
fortunate fellow beings. 


The district office wants to thank the 
various Clubs for their prompt remittances 
to International for the 1924 International 
Per Capita Tax and Magazine Subscrip- 
tion, in reply to Governor Wentworth’s 
request for early payment, as well as the 
District Per Capita Tax. The response 
has been gratifying and beyond all ex- 
pectations. 


The I-I District slogan for 1923 was 
“Every Committee Active’? which in al- 
most every instance was fulfilled and goes a 
long way to make the 1924 slogan ‘“‘Every 
Member Cooperating” a realized fact. 
‘Every Member Co-operating”’ should be 
heralded in every club every week through- 
out the year and the results in Kiwanis 
activities, including the arousing of latent 
talent in the apparent idle Kirwantan. 
will be astounding. 


The district office is keeping an efficiency 
correspondence record of club secretaries’ 
attention to correspondence with the dis- 
trict office. Later in the year a copy of 
this report will be sent to the club secre- 
taries and their presidents showing their 
efficiency in this regard. To a great ex- 
tent the efficiency of the district depends 
upon the promptness of club secretaries in 
furnishing needed data. 

The clubs in the district responded most 
heartily to the ery of the poor and the 
needy at Christmas time. The district 
is most proud of its clubs and the services 
they rendered. 

Sunday, January 13, was set aside by 
the district as “Go to Church” Sunday. 
This was most successfully carried out. 

Governor ‘‘Dan’’ chartered a splendid 
club of fifty real super-KrwaNIANs at 
Mendota, Ill., on January 8. The Ke 
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wanee club was in attendance with a goodly 
delegation as the sponsoring club. Under 
the leadership of President Fim Murra, a 
successful and productive Kiwanis year 
is predicted for Mendota. The Aurora 
representatives had to stay overnight and 
the Chillicothe delegation had a 76 mile 
drive home. It was a gathering of real 
KIWANIANS, 





District Governor Harry Adams called 
a meeting of the executive committee to 
meet in Raleigh, N. C., at which time the 
work for the coming year was mapped out. 

On December 14, Past Governor Lump- 
kin presented the charter to the Union. 
8. C., club, and on December 28, presented 


the Mullins, S. C., club with its charter. 
The Mullins club was the sixteenth charter 
presented by Mr. Lumpkin during his 
term of office, which shows a wonderful 
growth of Kiwanis in the Carolinas Dis- 
trict. The district is now composed of 
fifty-nine live, aggressive clubs, and the 
district will continue to expand during 
1924 

Due to the growth of the district during 
the past year, another lieutenant gover- 
nor has been elected to have charge of 
the western part of North Carolina. 








Two more clubs have been added to K1- 


wanis—Carbondale and Blairsville. That 
Kiwanis was becoming more and more a 
“service club”’ instead of merely a “‘lunch- 
eon club’’ was manifested by the splendid 
reports of activities from the various 
clubs in the district. The attendance for 
November was 65.5 per cent, an increase of 
ten per cent over the average for October. 

The clubs of Patton and Altoona held 
an inter-city meeting at Altoona with an 
attendance of 222. Representatives from 
Jeannette also attended a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh club. A novel feature of the 
month was the attendance contest between 
the MeKeesport and Butler clubs. 





On Tuesday, December 4, the Tyler 
club held an inter-club meet with members 


of the Texarkana, Dallas, Jacksonville, 
Rusk, Houston, and Marlin clubs in at- 
tendance. The Tyler club is certainly to 
be congratulated upon the undertaking of 
a meeting of this character and scope. 

Past Governor Fry says: ‘“‘Next to 
district conventions, I think inter-city 
meetings are the best possible thing we 
ean have to promote friendship and fel- 
lowship between clubs, and I sincerely 
trust we may have more activities of this 
kind during 1924.”’ 
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John Philip Sousa and several of his soloists were guests at a lunch- 
eon of the Modesto, Calif., Kiwanis club. Representatives from all 
other local service clubs also were present at this special luncheon. In 
the above photograph John Philip.Sousa is shown with four Kiwanians 


of the Modesto club. 


On January 1, 1923, the district boasted 
of thirty-nine clubs, but during 1923, 
thirteen clubs were completed, making a 
total of fifty-two clubs. 














100 Per Cent 


Mr. W. O. Nevill, formerly of the 
Kiwanis club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is in every sense of the word a 100 per 
cent Kiwanran. He has been actively 
connected with the Kansas City club for 
four and one-half years, during which 
time he served in the capacity of president 
and secretary. Mr. Nevill had not missed 
a single meeting, with the exceptior of 
three meetings at which time he was 
representing his club at the Toronto and 
Atlanta conventions. 





The latest report from the district shows 
much active work being done by the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District in pre- 
paring a monthly bulletin to be distributed 
to its clubs. This bulletin is a four-page 
edition filled with items of interest to 
every member of every club in the district. 





There are now fifty-nine clubs in the 
Minnesota-Dakotas district, with a total 
membership of 4,042. Crookston, Minn.. 
which was completed on December 18. 
1923, is the fifty-ninth club in the district. 
According to information received in re- 
gard to Crookston, a live club has been 
added to Kiwanis. 

A district trustees meeting was held 
in Minneapolis on January 25 and 26, at 
which meeting plans were outlined for the 
district and local clubs for the coming year. 
Chisholm, Minn., is to be the convention 
city for the district for 1924. 
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The trustees’ meeting for the Pacific 
Northwest District was held in Seattle, 
on January 12. 

December was an active month for Ore- 


gon Krwanrans. Four clubs received 
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Kiwants Community Sing 
Christmas Eve 1923, 
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This photograph shows how Findlay, Ohio, turned out to lend their voices for the Kiwanis Christmas 
carols. The choirs of the city gave their assistance to make this joyous event successful in every way. 


charters. On December 10, Past Governor 
S. W. Lawrence presented the charter to 
the Medford club, which is beginning its 
career with a membership of eighty-three. 
On the 11th, citizens of Ashland, Ore., 
were made KIwANIANSs and a charter was 
presented them by a district trustee. On 
December 12, the Roseburg club received its 
charter. This club is composed of fifty- 
tive members. The latest club to receive 
its charter in December was the Albany 
club, which was chartered on December 28. 
All four of these clubs are starting out 
under the most favorable circumstances 
and are welcome additions to the Pacific 
Northwest family. 


Three hundred visiting KiwANIANSs 
from Aberdeen, Centralia, Chehalis, Ho- 
quiam and Olympia clubs were present at 
an inter-city banquet held in Tacoma. 
Tacoma also sent its president and board 
of directors to visit the neighboring club 
at Aberdeen and also put on a noon-day 
program for the Puyallup club. Boy 
Scout work has been actively engaged in by 
the Olympia club and the Coos Bay club 
of Marshfield, Oregon. Centralia took its 
band of entertainers over to Chehalis and 
put on an excellent program. 


The Chamber of Commerce edition of 
The Krtwanis Magazine stirred up some of 
the clubs in the district to greater activity 
in connection with their local Chambers. 
Roseburg, The Dalles, and the Puyallup 
clubs took an active part in financing or 
reorganizing their Chambers of Commerce, 
and the Spokane club initiated a movement 
among the civic clubs of the city for the 
formation of an inter-club council. 

In two instances the clubs had united to 


conduct a joint installation of officers dur- 
ing Januarv—the Cle Elum and Ellensburg 


clubs, and the Chehalis and Centralia clubs. 
Thedistrict hasalsodoneremarkable work 
in helping those less fortunately situated. 





The Krwanis District of 
California is to be commended 
upon its semi-annual bulletin, 
“The Kiwanis Digest.’’ This 
bulletin is mailed to the 
governor and secretary of each 
Kiwanis district, and the Cal- 
ifornia District requests that 
the other districts kindly re- 
ciprocate. 


On December 26th, the 
entire Kiwanis Club of Ana- 
heim visited the Santa Ana 
Club, and on January 3rd 
attended a meeting at La 
Habra. 

According to the district 
bulletin, luncheon notices are 
being edited by two more 
clubs: “San Bernardino Ki1- 
WANIAN” of San Bernardino, 
and “The Kiwanis Kolle- 
giate’”’ of Berkeley. 

Mr. Floyd, the retiring pres- 
ident of the Modesto club, 
gives this splendid advice: 
‘Refer all matters to the 
proper committee for investi- 
gation and recommendation 
before the elub or its board of 


directors takes action thereon.”’ This will 
prevent any possibility of being compelled 
to retract when action has already been 
taken. 

The district boasts of a new club which 
has been completed at Tujunga, Calif., 
with President A. C. Stover, District 
Trustee W. J. Buckley, and Secretary C. 
W. Parcher acting as leaders of the club 
during 1924. 

All the clubs did some worthy deed in 
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The Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, W. Va., of 
which International Trustee Dr. I. C. White is a 
member, recently celebrated Dr. White’s seventy- 
fifth birthday anniversary. ‘I. C.,’’ as he 


is known in Kiwanis, is shown in the above pic- 
ture as he was about to cut his birthday cake. 























Walter Campbell, Springfield, 
Mass., Governor New England 
District. 


connection with under-privileged children 
and families during Christmas week. 
Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club, for example, 
although a recent addition to Kiwanis, 
furnished candy for about fifty kiddies at 
the Community Christmas celebration. 

The clubs are also taking an active and 
enthusiastic interest in helping finance and 
reorganize local Chambers of Commerce. 

At the district trustees meeting held in 
Oakland on January 12th, forty-four clubs 
out of the forty-eight clubs in the district 
were represented. The results of the 
meeting are certain to bring about wonder- 
ful reaction and results throughout the 
entire distriet 





have 
aroused the long dormant spirit of their 


Citizens of southern Indiana 
forefathers and in a united effort have 
literally fought their way over many hills 
and rivers bringing to light many ancient 
landmarks in the conquest of their ambi- 
tious cause. Besides unearthing the hidden 
gems of beauty in scenery, caves, falls, 
mountain drives, the beautiful Ohio River. 
the early historic state-aid roads leading to 
Corydon, the first capitol with its Consti- 
tutional Elm and other numerous points 
of historic interest, there is one major 
outstanding event in all this activity— 
the uncovering of the boyhood home of 
Abe Lincoln, the ‘“Great Emancipator.” 


The state has legislated for a commis- 
sion, and with the cooperation of several 
historical societies, it is the program here on 
the Wonderful Way to erect ‘‘a memorial 
highway park and monument that shall 
stand asa wonderful monument of American 
liberty, a monument to the ‘Great Emanci- 
pator,’ martyred dead, yet living in the 
hearts of his countrymen, yea, of citizens 
the world over.” 

At the Indiana convention, it was 
‘Resolved That State Trustees of Krwants 
in South Bend assembled congratulate and 
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John E. White, Tucson, Ariz., 
Governor Southwest District. 


commend Kiwanis clubs of Southern 
Indiana for assisting in launching and 
materially aiding the development of the 
Wonderland Way, or Ohio River Scenic 
Highway, a part of the Atlantic Pacific 
Highway, unsurpassed for scenic beauty 
and historical interest, as also KrwaNIANn 
‘Good Roads’ Burton, secretary and 
general manager, under whose leadership 
this movement has followed the true 
Kiwanis slogan ‘We Build.’ Adopted, 
September 13, 1923.” 





On December 18, 1923, the new club 
recently completed at Richmond, Mo., 
was formally welcomed into the Krwanis 


fold. Past District Governor E. L. Chase 
presented the charter to the club. Five 
KiwaNians from Chillicothe, three from 
Kansas City, thirteen from Excelsior 
Springs and one from St. Joseph repre- 
sented their various clubs at this charter 
presentation meeting 





The Krwanis Clubs of Brockton, Provi- 


dence and Lynn, Mass., combined in 
Brockton, December 12, for Ladies’ Night. 
Plans for the evening included a banquet 
and an entertainment followed by dancing. 


Walter J. Campbell, governor of the 
New England district, together with five 
lieutenant governors and forty trustees, 
representing as many different clubs in 
New England, were entertained at a lunch- 
eon of the Krwanis Club of Boston on 
January 15. All who attended this meet- 
ing have a broader vision of Kiwanis. 

Walter Campbell says: “Know 
KIwanians and you'll know Kiwanis 
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Peyton T. Anderson, Macon, 
Ga., Governor Georgia District. 


The district is, indeed, to be con 
gratulated upon its record of activities at 
Christmas. Every club did its utmost 
to help everyone they possibly could. and 
that is saying a good deal. 


A Chicopee Kiwanis Greeting 
From Westfield now comes Harry Lane 
He grinds up rock for money. 
Prof. Allen there makes a good grub. too 
Chie salad, a la bunny. 


In Pittsfield they make ’lectric light. 
And store it in glass tubes, 

They send it o’er the country wide. 
To light up Mames and rubes. 


Krom Springfield comes one T. K. Mac 
(Where Hampdens hunt the leather). 

We'll need no bridge to span the gap. 
When Kiwaks get together. 


From Holyoke Toepfert, Pelissier, 
And other braves galore, 

Bring greetings that resound again 
On Willimansett shore. 


In Hartford town there is a crowd. 
Insuring where they’re able, 

Have raised a palace in the air, 
That dwarfs the tower of Babel 


The Worcester crowd think they can sing. 
We thot them much mistaken, 

Yet their quartet went down to Lynn. 
And thenee brot back the bacon 


Greenfield has dammed Connecticut. 
And made him give out light, 

And over thirty miles of wire, 
Illumines us tonight. 


In Hamp there be much industree. 
Brain, textile, and mechanic, 

Smith College draws so many maids. 
It drives the mayor frantic. 


And last of all comes Chicopee. 
No feathers on his wing; 
Yet just the same we do believe, 
He needs no teething ring. 
—[Frank P. Cobb, Krwants Club of Chicopee 
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Should We Have 
Singing? 


By Kiwanian DeWitt C. Garretson 
Chairman New York District 
Music Committee 


One of the most important items on 
the weekly program of many of the clubs 
undoubtedly is music, and a moment’s 
pause to analyze why this is so might not 
be out of place. We all have more or less 
of the hibernating instinct, and tend 
toward that urge more and more unless 
something is offered to turn us the other 
way. Music is the great sun which thaws 
us out, frees us from ourselves, and enables 
us to really “‘let go’ of ourselves for a 
few minutes, the value of which cannot be 
ceckoned by any standard of measure. 
In fact, we seldom stop to even think of 
the value of such effort, but we do know 
that something has happened, and we 
feel differently after the meeting from what 
we did when we left the office. Some- 
thing has happened. What is it? In the 
first place, we have ‘‘come down to earth,”’ 
or have “come up to earth’’ out of some 
depression on the elevator of song. Music 
has both brought us down and raised us 
up. It has brought us down to a common 
{evel and friendly basis with our neighbors, 
and it has raised us up out of ourselves 
and made us forget, for a few minutes, 
everything. We know our neighbor in 
‘a different way after we have sung with 
him, and he feels differently towards us. 
He used to think we were all ‘‘Silent Cals”’ 
until we let go some of that delicious tenor 
which no one even suspected we possessed, 
and presto! the ice melts. We all belong 
to the same family, we all have the same 
name. Our first, last and middle name is 
‘Singer.’ We use the same language, 
the language of music. We understand 
each other. Music is the universal lan- 
guage. No matter how the title of the song 
is spelled, no matter what combination 
of letters make up the words, no matter 
how queer the text may look to us, the 
music is always written in a language 
every one understands. 

Do all of our clubs have a singing period 
at each meeting? If not, why not? Also, 
if not “get busy” and ‘‘doit now.”’ Fifteen 
minutes directly after the lunch is finished 
is a splendid time for singing. Not during 
the lunch time, but a special time, ‘‘all 
for music, and music for all.’’ Sing the 
new songs, sing the old songs, but by all 
means sing. 

Music is a wonderful magician. It 
takes us and melts us into a curious shape 
of placidity, and then with the substance 
it has developed it pours us all into a 
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Judge Sidney Smith 


Jackson, Miss. 
New Chief Justice 


Kiwanis International is proud to have 
serving on its Committee on Laws and Reg- 
ulations Sydney Smith, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Mississippi. 
Judge Smith has twice been elected to the 
House of Representatives from Holmes 
County and has served in various other 
official capacities, in all of which he reflects 
great credit upon the state of Mississippi. 
During 1922, he was president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jackson, Mississippi. 





common mould and there we are, one 
grand, compact, one-thinking body which 
only one force on earth can produce, and 
that force is music. Conversation can’t 
do it, food can’t do it, attractions for the 
eye and ear can’t produce this miracle, 
but music, the great soul-outlet can do it 
every time. 

Endeavor to have music at every meet- 
ing. Give a definite time to club singing. 
Improve the singing you already do. 
Sing better songs. Sing the songs you 
sing better. But no matter what else you 
do, do not neglect to sing. 


—_————ae Sn eeiaeaneneiineecenmtaeni 


More complete notice of the death of 
Past District Governor Edwin W. Lintner, 
Wilmington, Del., will be published in 
March. 





Kiwanis Kilowatts 


‘*KrIwanis is a live wire, charged with a 
current of good fellowship and a regard for 
the rights of others. It is a dynamic 
power for good in any community, is a 
source of energy in promoting civic better- 
ment, furnishes resistance to evil forces, 
and shocks those who attempt to short 
circuit its potential for their own ends.’ 


+ 
Press Praise 
Any person not familiar with the 


rapid growth in recent years of the civic 
organizations will find the current issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine a revelation 
The magazine is the official publication 
of the Krwanis clubs of the world and 
it boasts 88,600 circulation. It is a 50- 
page publication as well edited, written 
and illustrated as any of the big national 
periodicals. 

The Kiwanis Magazine has far passed 
the period of casual chronicler of club 
activities, although that feature is retained 
The current issue contains eight signed 
articles on general subjects—among them 
fire prevention in forests, character build 
ing, oriental immigration in Canada, vice 
erusades and child welfare experiments 

Many of the writers are KiwaniAns 
Some deal with Kiwanis programs. One 
deals with a wonderful boys’ farm camp of 
165 acres operated by the New York 
elub. A Babe Ruth party, summer 
excursions, KIwANIS swimming pools, 
steamship trips, fresh-air homes for chil- 
dren, free movies for shut-ins, children’s 
clinies and carnival floats are among the 
elub activities described in more or less 
detail. 

The KiwanliANn slogan, ‘‘Quality First,”’ 
appears to dominate the editorial policy 
and is reflected in the attractive magazine 
which has literary as well as purely fra- 
ternal value. The scoreboard shows 1,101 
clubs October 1, with 83,391 members 

—(Spokane Review 
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In Memoriam 


Again the Grim Reaper enters the 
ranks of Kiwanis and checks the activi 
ties of members of two clubs. The Ki- 
WANIS Club of Tifton, Ga., has lost its 
president, J. L. Herring, and the Kiwanis 
Club of Astoria, Ore., misses Charles 
Higgins from its ranks. 

On behalf of the Kiwanis Club Inter- 
national we extend our sympathy to 
these two clubs and to the families of 
these loyal Krwantans. 
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Small Town Stuff 
ln the copybooks of the schools of long ago we used 
to write, “Knowledge is power.’’ We wrote like a Ki- 
WANIAN signing a hotel register, devoting more thought 


to the curl on the tail of the “K’’ than to the idea back ° 


of the aphorism. 

Experience in International Headquarters sustains 
the maxim just quoted, for the more we learn from 
gathered statistics the more we are able to think for- 
wardly and plan constructively. 

Statistics show that seventy-two and a half per cent 
of the Kiwanis clubs in existence are in cities of ten 
thousand and less. Thus we know that Kiwanis has its 
strongest appeal in the smaller cities. True, the large 
cities all have Kiwanis clubs but the number of large 
cities is proportionately small to the number of cities 
under ten thousand. 

KIwaNis appeals most to the smaller cities because 
here is the greatest civic pride. It is in the smaller city 
that we find more nearly that ideal for which every or- 
ganization strives, the building on the great family plan. 

In the smaller cities men know each other better; con- 
sequently men are better able to pick the proper ma- 
terial for a Kiwanis club. Men have more home-town 
pride and consequently are more willing to work for the 
common good. Krwanis specializes on one specific ac- 
tivity; in the smaller cities this can be better done to the 
yood of the town and the glory of Kiwanis. 

The great city is less heartful and less interested in 
the common good. The common good is so nearly lost 
in the common bad that the task of lifting the city as a 
whole often seems hopeless. 

From the small towns of this continent have sprung 
most of its big men, its good ideas and its best thought. 
That seventy-two and a half per cent of Kiwanis clubs 
have located in towns of this size is a thing for Krwants 
to be bragful about. 


% 
An expert is an ordinary fellow away from 
home 

x 


Home Buying 


Many Kiwanis clubs in smaller towns are located near 
u large city. There is usually a tendency for the people 
of the smaller towns to “go to the city” for their shopping, 
especially for large purchases, such as furniture, jewelry, 
pianos and expensive clothing. The excuse is that “‘the 
city offers a larger assortment from which to select.” 

Kiwanis clubs in such towns can do good civic work 
by starting a vigorous campaign, urging people to buy 
in the home markets. 

If everyone in the home-town goes to the big city to 
buy all their merchandise and to empioy professional aid, 
the home-town will cease to be. If Mrs. Smith, wife of 
the dentist, contemplates going to the city to buy a fur 
coat, Mr. Smith needs to be reminded that if every one 
in the home-town went to the city for dental work he 
would not have money to buy his wife a fur coat. 

KiwaNts aims to make the towns in which Krwants 


clubs function better places in which to live. Prosperity 
is fundamental to better living. Every dollar spent out- 
side of the home-town which could be spent in it, lowers 
the chances of the local merchants’ prosperity. 

One club at a ladies’ night demonstrated the home- 
buying idea by staging a mock marriage between Miss 
Home Town and aman who confessed when he presented 
himself at the altar before the club, to having bought 
his wedding garments and her ring at a neighboring city; 
so she spurned the bridegroom at the altar and married 
another gentleman who bought his clothes and rings at 
home! It brought the matter forcibly home to the club 
and its ladies. 


* 


Smile a little, play a little, sing a little gaily; 
help a little, love a little, pray a little, daily 
—Boag 
% 


Handwork 


From the date of the invention of the automatic ma- 
chine, the value of handwork has risen among people 
with discriminating taste. The art object wrought by 
loving hands which gloried in the work has always and 
will always take precedence over machine work. 

Bear it in mind in selecting an objective for Krwanis. 
(Check charity is machine work. Men take little interest 
in a Kiwanis objective which means merely writing a 
check. A financial. burden is irritating rather than a 
comfort. 

Look for some handwork for each individual Krwanran 
to do. The busy man placed in personal contact with 
an under-privileged child becomes “sold” on under- 
privileged child work. If you have a drive for money 
for a fresh air camp, it is better to solicit ninety dollars 
from nine men and give the other ten than to write a 
check for the entire hundred yourself. In selling this 
idea to the other nine men you will sell it to yourself. 
In addition you feel you are a disbursing agent for ten 
friends and you watch the expenditure of the money to 
see that they get their money’s worth. 

With an eye to handwork as well as financial aid it i- 
not difficult to find an objective. Kiwanis objectives. 
like a two-edged sword, should cut both way8. Thev 
must help some worthy object and at the same time 
must be a part of the Kiwanis education of the indi- 
vidual club members who participate in them. 


* 
If it has to be done, some one will doit. Why 
not you? 

* 


Three Fundamentals 


‘There are as many different forms of K1wAnis meetings 
as there are different Krwanis clubs. At the moment 
these words are written there are 1,111 of them. As 
Krwanis clubs differ, so do meetings differ to please the 
clubs. 

Yet there are essentials in any KIwanis meeting. 
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These few things, while not ritualistic in character, are 
so common to all Krwants luncheons they can be con- 
sidered essential. 

Three things are truly fundamental. First, is thanks 
to Almighty God for the blessings He has bestowed on 
every Krwantan. Care in the wording of the blessing 
asked will consider the feelings of every man, regardless 
of his religious beliefs. It is almost universal custom for 
Kiwanis clubs to conclude the blessing by reciting the 
Lord’s prayer in unison. 

The other two essentials are both indicative of loyalty 
to country. They are the display of the flag of the nation 
at luncheons and singing of the national anthem im- 
mediately after the blessing. 

If Krwants fails to teach and practice love of country 
at every meeting it hides the outward evidence of one of 
the things for which the organization stands. 

These three, the blessing, the flag and the national 
anthem are funamental to any 100 per cent Kiwanis 
meeting. 

* 


The man who keeps silent is just as much to 
be blamed or to be praised for what the club 
does or ducks as is the man who talks seven 
times on every question. Silence does not 
shift responsibility—Attica Kiwanian 


x 
Always Ladies 


One of the essentials of all Kiwanis meetings is that, 
constructively, ladies always are present. 

Much has been written on the topic before but too much 
hammering can hardly be done. Few, if any Kiwanis 
clubs make the error of allowing smoking room stories 
to be told before it, but “ladies present’? means more 
than verbal cleanness. As one big man said after attend- 
ing several Krwanis meetings in different cities, ‘‘The 
thing by which Krwanlis stands out bigger than any other 
strictly men’s club I know, is that every meeting is as 
clean as a hound’s tooth to eye and ear and heart.” 

Many Kiwanis clubs meet in churches. Many K1- 
WANIS clubs have their luncheons served by the various 
women’s organizations in their towns. The presence of 
ladies in no way slows down or handicaps the good clean 
fun which is so characteristic of the organization. 

The slightest variation from this principle is a variation 
from all that is best and most wholesome in Kiwanis. 
No man who can not be funny without being suggestive 
has any business appearing before a Kiwanis club. 


* 


After all, the very nicest people are the very 
nicest people 
* 


Waste 


When a Kiwanis club has existed for half a dozen 
years and had half a dozen presidents it has educated 
and to some extent wasted the talents of six men. They 
serve their one year, work a year on the Board of Trustees 
and then, fearing they might intrude their opinions on 
their successors, often lapse into silence and inactivity. 

One club takes up the slack in the system by organizing 
a Past Presidents’ Guild. It consists of all the past presi- 
dents of the club. The guild meets regularly once a 
month with the present president as guest to tell them 
what he is trying to put over for the benefit of the club 
that they may help and co-operate. 

The advice and council of this guild is one of the factors 
in the success of the club. Each president finds its aid 
invaluable. 


To add so many men to the Board of Trustees would 
make that body unwieldy, but to have an organization 
of six or ten experienced men ready to co-operate with 
the ideas which the president and the board are trying 
to promulgate before the club is a great help. 


Some organizations suffer from “inner circles,’’ organ- 
izations within an organization. Any man who has pre- 
sided over a Kiwanis club for a year has learned his 
lesson of co-operation too well to try to have the “tail 
wag the dog.”’ A past presidents’ guild will never be an 
‘inner circle” trying to control the other. 


x 
Nothing should be dreaded which can happen 
but once 
* 
The New Club 


In training a race horse we do not begin with the colt 
the day he is born. We do not ride his mother rapidly 
around the track asking him to follow, with his wabbling 
legs and immature muscles. Rather do we wait till he 
has obtained his full growth, till he is so big and strong 
his development will not be arrested by overwork. 

When we buy a new car we do not drive it at top speed 
until after it has been driven slowly for five hundred 
miles. Joints need tightening here, bearings need to be 
loosened there and the whole machine must be allowed 
to wear out the friction incident of its newness. 

When we lay a new sidewalk we do not walk on it as 
soon as the trowel has finished and the design is drawn 
on the surface. We give the cement time to set, for the 
water to evaporate and the walk to become permanent be- 
fore we put it to the use for which it was intended. 

When we start a new Krwanis club we should no more 
over-burden it with work than we should the colt, the 
new car or the new sidewalk. It too, should have time 
to set, to mesh, to gain its strength for the work for which 
it was intended. 

More Kiwanis clubs have been injured by overwork 
when too young than by any other cause. The enthus- 
iasm of youth, the desire to outdo the sponsoring club, 
the disposition to make the other civic organizations 

“sit up and take notice’ have made many new clubs over- 
burden themselves with good work at the beginning. 

Give a Krwanits club time to find itself. Give it time 
to get a Kiwanis education. Give the members time to 
know each other. Then the big job undertaken will be 
handled in a Kiwanis way. Beware of too big a job at 
first. 

* 


It is a great and strange wonder for a man to 
double himself. We multiply in friendship 
and brotherhood—Montaigne 


# 
Dual Membership 


Krwanis realizes that dual membership in two similar 
betterment organizations is a mistake. In the earlier 
days of Kiwanis, little attention was paid to this idea. 
As a result many men in the older clubs hold duplicate 
memberships in Kiwanis and other civic organizations. 

A public activity in which several of these organizations 
participate place such a member in a most unpleasant 
position. He is like a bigamist when two or more of his 
wives meet and compare notes. 

How happy he could be with either were ’tother dear 
charmer away! Every man should pick his best loved 
organization and resign from the others, to make room 
for a man whose love is not divided. 
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\IINNEAPOLLS, MINN The Yule- 
tide spirit was carried to all parts of Min- 
neapolis through the efforts of the Min- 
neapolis Kiwanis club. Beside being host 
at a Christmas party at the General Hos- 
pital, the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis ar- 
ranged an open air songfest to which every- 
one was invited. Members of the Kiwanis 
club, including its glee club and general 
personnel, together with members of the 
public schools and various other singing 


societies, provided the nucleus for the 
general chorus. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. This club 


played no small part in having the county 
take over the care of the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital when it was doubted as to whether or 
not the institution could remain open, due 
to the city’s finances. Thirty children from 
the Tuberculosis Hospital were treated to a 
real Christmas at the club’s Christmas 
celebration. Eacn boy was given a suit 
of clothes, gloves and sweater, while the 
girls received a coat, dress and slippers. 
Each child had written to Santa, and the 


**It isn’t the work you intend to do 
Or the labor you've just begun, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet: 


It’s the work you have really done.”’ 


KiWANIAN Santas tried to comply with the 
requests. Through one of these letters, 
the Krwanis club learned of the illness of 
the mother of three little chaps. An im- 
mediate operation was imperative but 
money was necessary. The splendid re- 
sponses of the individual members of the 
club covered $250. The operation was 
successful and the mother is rapidly im- 
proving. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 135 children 
were entertained at the Christmas party 


of the Jersey City club. Only 131 
tickets had been distributed, but four 
extra boys managed to get in. All the 


boys were given a turkey dinner, entertain- 
ment of every conceivable sort, gift packages 
containing worsted caps, footballs, candy, 
nuts, stockings and fruit. The 131 boys 
holding cards received a new suit of clothes. 
All this was made possible through the 
combined efforts of the club and individ- 
uals not members of the club. The club 
was also successful in having a child op- 


erated upon, thus restoring the use of her 
right leg. 


NOGALES, ARIZ. ‘Just the smile of » 
ehild.””. This more than repaid the K:- 
WANIANS of Nogales for their untiring ef- 
forts to make their annual Christmas cele- 
bration worth while. Early Christmas 
morning the Kiwanirans erected a large 
tree and decorated it gaily with gifts of al? 
kinds—toys, games, fruit, dolls, wagons 
drums, horns, balloons and candy were 
piled up on tables and a short while later 
the faces of the little, otherwise forgotten. 
children beamed with happiness as they 
clutched their treasures. Children from 
both sides of the border—United States 
and Mexico—were welcome. The illus- 
tration appearing on another page shows 
the Christmas tree and tables ‘‘after all 
was said and done.”’ 


WINAMAC, IND. Here is an activity 
worthy of note: All small towns are more 
or less handicapped in financing public 
entertainments that are put on during the 
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The gift of the truck shown in the above picture was made possible through the local talent play staged by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Durham, N.C. This machine was presented by the club to the Durham Public Library for use in carry- 
ing free books into rural sections of Durham County. 
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Here’s what a real, live Kiwanis club at Fairmount, Ind., did as its part toward making others happier at Christmas 


time. 


year, such as Fourth of July celebrations, 
etc. In Winamac there are from five to 
ten drives during the year for funds to 
cover these occasions; but with no reliable 
persons to look after things and be re- 
sponsible for the proper expenditure of the 
money collected, the results were far from 
satisfactory. A few people were heavily 
taxed and the others gave nothing at all. 
At one of the board of directors’ meetings 
of the Winamac Kiwanis club, it was de- 
cided that the club appoint a budget com- 
mittee to prepare a budget of the estimated 
expense for these things for the year and 
to classify all the merchants and profes- 
sional men of the town; and then to go out 
and ask for a specified sum from each man 
according to his classification. After the 
committee had completed its report, a cir- 
cular letter was prepared and mailed to 
every man on the list. This letter con- 
tained a full statement of the club’s plans. 
Then the board of directors went out in a 
body and collected the money, not merely 
pledges. Only one man failed to pay what 
was asked; all others, including the mem- 
bers of the club, gave the money with the 
understanding that it was to be used as 
the committee saw fit. This plan has 
worked out splendidly in every entertain- 
ment that has been planned to date. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Ferguson, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Shenan- 
doah Kiwanis club, the club had the honor 
of naming the first ‘“American made’ 
Zeppelin. ‘Shenandoah,’ which means 
‘Daughter of the Stars,’’ was suggested by 
Mr. Ferguson as a possible name for one of 
the large ships which were being made by 
the government. His suggestion was 
placed on file at Washington and later, 
when Mrs. Denby, wife of the Secretary 
of the Navy, was asked to christen the 
great airship, ZR-1, she chose to call it 
“Shenandoah,” because of its Indian mean- 
ing. The Kiwanis club is trying to have 
the airship pay a visit to Shenandoah next 
summer. Here’s hoping they succeed! 


TIMMINS, CAN. A real, live Krwan- 


is club! Although a part of the Interna- 
tional organization for only four weeks, the 
Kiwanis club has certainly achieved a 
wonderful success in its first attempt. All 
the work of planning and carrying through 
of the plans for its Christmas jubilee was 
done by members of the club. 1,200 
persons out of a population of 1,500 
attended this occasion. The club dis- 
tributed 4,000 packages containing fruit, 
nuts and candy to children; 700 packages 
containing toys for the very small tots; 
18 hampers containing five pounds of 
roast beef, five pounds of roast pork, vege- 
tables, olives, pickles, fruit, nuts and candy 
to poor families. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OLKA. On Jan- 
uary 1, the Krwanis Club of Oklahoma City 
took $1,000 from its treasury and placed 
it in a fund to lend money to boys and 
girls for an education, their notes being 
given in return. The club will charge no 
interest on this money while the person is 
in school but after the course is completed, 
the notes will bear six per cent interest. 
This money will be returned to the original 
fund, to which the club intends to add 
$1,000 on the first of every year, for ten 
years. This money will be in charge of a 
committee composed of five members, who 
will investigate every case before the 
money is loaned. Think of what this will 
mean to some! Possibly the completion 
of a college course, a high school course, 
a business college course, or even learning 
a trade. These Kiwanians are doing 
their share in ‘building’? human lives. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. $154.00 was 
given by this club to the Near-East 
Relief, through the sale of a huckleberry 
pie, which netted $60, together with the 
returns from five boxes of candy donated 
by a member and from the fines of the 
day. This money is enough to feed ten 
children for three months. Think of that! 


ROANOKE, VA. To know its police 
force better and to have the police force of 
Roanoke recognize the active and friendly 
interest which the business and professional 


men of the city take in them and their work 
is the endeavor of the Kiwanis Club of 
Roanoke. The club recently entertained 
the police force with the object in view of 
conveying to the men a sense of its ap- 
preciation for their conscientious and ef- 
ficient protection of the lives and homes of 
Roanoke. “The more we know of each 
other, the more we see to like in the other 
fellow.”’ 


OSHKOSH, WIS. The Oshkosh K)- 
WANIs club recently completed an eight 
weeks’ attendance contest with a ninety- 
eight per cent attendance out of 127 mem- 
bers. About $350 worth of prizes were dis- 
tributed to the ones having the highest per- 
centage. Sixty-two persons out of the 127 
had perfect attendance for the eight weeks, 
thereby having exclusive drawing for the 
$100 suit of clothes given by the president 
of the club. The two losing teams ban- 
queted the two winning teams on the night 
of December 11. Envy the winners? 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. The Kiwanis 
Club of Terre Haute financed and erected a 
Y. W. C. A. lodge. At the recent dinner 
given by the Y. W. C. A. in honor of the 
Kiwanis club, several Indiana district 
officers were present. 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS. On Christ- 
mas day the Brownwood club gave about 
$250 to the suffering farmers and tenants 
in the vicinity. This is the first activity of 
its kind ever carried out in the community 
and was more than appreciated in that form 
of help. This work is in connection with the 
International policy of helping the farmer. 


TOCCOA, GA. The two major projects 
of this club for 1924 are to foster and carry 
county bonds for $200,000 for roads, and 
to build a $50,000 local hospital. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. This active club 
has done much for the good of Huntsville. 
Recently it was successful in letting of a 
contract for the installation of a complete 
$3,000 sprinkling system at the city hos 
pital. This service will make the old hos 


pital practically fireproof and will greatly 
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Through the kindness of two members of the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio, tickets were given to 


Golumbus Kiwanians for the performance of ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’ on the evening of December 3. 
To say that the performance was enjoyed immensely by everyone, isn’t 


actors are shown in the aisles. 
half of it. 

relieve the fear on the part of the public 
until a new hospital can be built. When 
the old building is abandoned, the sprin- 
kling system can be used to make it safer 
for the school or other public uses. To the 
club's credit, this is the first instance on the 
records of the city where any civic club 
has been known to do so much for a local 
hospital. This goes to prove that Kiwanis 
s# not only a “luncheon club,” but in every 
gense of the word a “‘service club.” 


PENSACOLA, FLA. The club present- 
ed its annuai award of a service cup to the 
man or woman in Pensacola peforrming the 
most noteworthy public service. From a 
Pensacola newspaper the following excerpt 
was taken: “The Journal wishes to con- 
gratulate the Kiwanis club, the judges and 
Mr. Pace, but most of all it wishes to con- 
gratulate Pensacola upon having the K1- 
WANs club and such a worthy citizen as J. 
C. Pace.”’ Can this be said of you or your 
club? 

MISSOULA, MONT. Varied activ- 
ities? To the Missoula Kiwanis elub goes 
the credit of having a municipal skating 
rink; its Kiddie Fund spreading good cheer 
in the homes of the poor, thirty-three 
pairs of shoes, thirty suits of warm under- 
wear, and fifteen pairs of socks being given 
away; contributing to an orphan home; and 
carol singing on the streets of Missoula. 


MARION, OHIO. Co-operating with 
Rotary, the Kiwanis club paid its share of 
$300, or fifty per cent of the amount needed 
for the operating table which was donated 
by the two clubs to the Marion City Hos- 
pital. 
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WAUSAU, WIS. The dental clinic of 
the Kiwanis Club of Wausau is now in 
operation. This service is certainly going 
to be of unlimited help to the under-priv- 
ileged children of Wausau. The full 
equipment of the clinic costs about $1,400, 
the payment of which is arranged by the 
club through a budget system covering a 
period of three years. ; 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Besides fi- 
nancing the college course of a young 
man, the club also took an active part in a 
recent local Chamber of Commerce drive. 


SOUTH ORANGE-MAPLEWOOD, N. 
J. This Krwants club has the splendid dis- 
tinction of 100 per cent attendance for a 
period of nine weeks. The club paid $125 
toward its pledge of maintaining a bed in 
the boys’ ward of the Orthopaedic Hospital 
in Orange, N. J. Does the attendance 


record of your club equal this? If not, why 
not? 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. Seventy 


friendless strangers in the city, including a 
large number of foreigners, were guests at a 
“Strangers’ Party’’ sponsored and con- 
ducted by the North Adams Kiwanis club 
on Christmas night. Music, games, re- 
freshments and a Christmas tree with a 
gift for every guest were the features en- 
joyed before the dancing program started. 
Incidentally, a number of youngsters 
whose own firesides were dark on the holi- 
day were smuggled in and introduced to 
Santa Claus. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C. Athletics in high 
school is being sponsored by the Colum- 
bia club. On}December 15, the Kiwanis 


Club of Colum- 
bia presented 
to the foot ball 
team of Thorn- 
well Orphan- 
age, Clinton, S. 
C., a silver 
loving cup for 
having the best 
high school 
football team in 
the state. In 
place of the 
regular meeting 
of the club on 
Christmas day, 
the members of 
the club donat- 
ed the price of 
the luncheon, 
over one hun- 
dred dollars, to 
a local tuber- 
culosis camp. 
The club is also 
taking an ac- 
tive interest in 
providing a 
health unit for 
the county. 


GREEN- 
VILLE, S. C. 
The Kiwanis 
club of Green- 
ville, carrying 
out the Ki- 
WANIS policy to 
help the under- 
privileged 
child, raised $931 by means of a minstrel 
show that ran for two nights in the audi- 
torium of a local college. To this sum 
was added enough from the club’s treasury 
to make a total of $1,500, which will be 
devoted to the erection of a children’s 
ward in Greenville’s tuberculosis hospital, 
a ward which was badly needed. A street 
parade, with a full brass band, gaily col- 
ored umbrellas and banners announcing 
the purpose of the minstrel, was held the 
afternoon before the first performance 
and attracted great crowds to the line of 
march. 

PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CAN. To- 
boggan slides! Through the efforts of the 
Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, a to- 
boggan slide has been put in excellent 
shape for the winter run. The club also 
contributed $50 to the local Y. W. C. A. 

TACOMA, WASH. $400.00 was raised 
by the Tacoma Kiwanis club for the 
starting of a free dental clinic at the city 
hall. Another $400 has been pledged by 
members of the club—Kuiwanis pledges 
are always fulfilled. 

JELLICO, TENN. The Krwanis 
Clubs of Jellico and LaFollette have agreed 
through combined committees to sponsor 
the Nutrition Work of the Red Cross. 
Each club raised $1,500 and the Red Cross 
worker is to divide her time between Jel- 
lico and LaFollette. The club of Jellico 
has been successful in obtaining promises 
from the railroads that they will make 
added improvements at the depot and will, 
in addition, get an express office at the 
same time. 

LOUISVILLE, GA. A loeal school 
football team has new sweaters thanks to 


The 








the interest of the Kiwanis club. The 
club has been successful in securing a 
tourist camp for the city and had the Dixie 
Highway and Davis Highway through the 
city marked for the convenience of tourists. 
With the co-operation of the Augusta K1- 
WANIS club, the Louisville club has se- 
tured the routing of practically all of the 
Florida tourists through Louisville. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO. The high 
school boys’ band of Pocatello was enter- 
tained at a luncheon of the Kiwanis club. 
One thousand and sixteen girls were invited 
to a special moving picture performance, 
at which each girl was given candy and 
oranges. Favorable comment was aroused 
in the community in connection with this 
program. In keeping with the under- 
privileged child movement, it was decided 
to furnish vegetables and milk to an orphan 
asylum. Individual responsibility has 
been placed on members to entertain the 
children at this home. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. Assisted by 
the Kiwanis glee club of Worcester, Mass., 
the Kiwanis Club of Portland raised 
$1,700 for its charity fund by means of a 
‘‘Krwanis Midnight Revue.” 

DENVER, COLO. The Denver Kr- 
WANIANS raised $70,000 of the total amount 
realized from a community chest drive. 
It had eighty-five men working on teams 
for an entire week. The chairman in 
charge of the drive, as well as the auditor, 
is a Krwanran. The wives of Denver 
KIWANIANS gave their time and services 
at luncheons which were furnished to the 
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1,000 workers daily. The club introduced 
an interesting feature during the drive, 
consisting of a parade of KrwaNrans and 
children from the various orphanages, 
bringing home to the 1,000 workers just 
what Kiwanis means in connection with 
the under-privileged child. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA. The Kiwanis 
Club of Muskogee agreed to furnish a tree 
for each member of the club to be given 
to the Chamber of Commerce for Tree 
Planting Week. 

HORTON, KANS. This club has in- 
deed been active in putting on a local 
talent musical revue, from which it netted 
$223 which will be used on local activities. 
It was also successful in raising $300 stock 
subscription for a local association. 

POMORA, CALIF. With the thought 
of raising a fund with which to prepare the 
new high school athletic field for immediate 
use, the Krwanis club played against the 
Lions Club of the city in a baseball game. 
The final score was 13-11 in favor of the 
Kriwanians. The proceeds from the game 
amounted to $249. The athletic field is 
now in use. 

OIL CITY, PA. In connection with 
the platform of International Kiwanis to 
promote better relations between the 
farmer and city man, the club entertained 
the boys and girls of its ‘‘Better Potatoes 
Club,” having a judging contest of the 
samples brought to the meeting, awarding 
prizes for the best. At this meeting, the 
club had as its guests the parents of sev- 
eral of the young contestants. The event 
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proved such a success that much good 
will result from the interest that has been 
aroused on the subject. 


FREDERICK, MD. Krwanis of 
Frederick has been doing constructive 
work along the lines of community devel- 
opment. It is considering plans of co-op- 
erating with two other local service clubs 
in providing a $25,000 community athletic 
park and playgrounds. The club is also of- 
fering $20 in gold to the boy and girl who 
have the best moral influence during the 
scholastic year at the local high school 
The winners are to be selected by members 
of the faculty. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. The club 
has taken over the responsibility of having 
the teeth and mouths of the children in 
one of the Salt Lake City orphanages ex- 
amined and taken care of. The club is 
furthermore paying the light and gas bills 
of a home for otherwise homeless men and 
women. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA. The club 
participated in a performance which 
netted about $900. This money is to be 
used toward buying the equipment for 
its free dental clinic. A dentist member 
of the club is to purchase the equipment 
and it is hoped by New Kensington K1- 
WANIANS to have the clinic ready for use 
shortly. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. The Green- 
field club staged its annual community 
Christmas tree. In connection with this, 
a concert was given by the public school 
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The Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati recently had as its guest and speaker, one Mr. Smith Stimmel, a member of the 


Mountain Bodyguard of President Abraham Lincoln for two years. 


Mr. Stimmel is a man of remarkable vigor in spite 


of histage and the Cincinnati club, because of his unselfish qualities, co-operated with Mr. Stimmel in carrying on a 


campaign of education about our great President in and around Cincinnati. 


The picture shows the Cincinnati club in 


company with Mr. Stimmel on the occasion of his placing a wreath on the statue of Abraham Lincoln at Cincinnati. 
The Honorable Carrington C. Marshall, Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, is seen immediately upon Mr. Stimmel’« 


left. 


Chief Justice Marshall is a member of the Cincinnati Kiwanis club. 
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band, which us sponsored by the Kiwanis 
slub, and about eighty students from the 
high school joined in the carol singing, all 
of which was under the supervision of the 
KIWANIAN supervisor of music in the 
Greenfield public schools. 

NEW YORK,N. Y. This splendid club 
has a most excellent record in connection 
with assisting the under-privileged child. 
Following its usual custom, the Krwan- 
tans of New York played Santa to 2,700 
sick and crippled children in nine hospitals 
— New York. Each child was given a 
toy or a doll, a game, candy, a book and 
trinkets which every child enjoys. The 
club has just completed its fund for the 
purchase of the Boys’ Farm sponsored 
by the club. At the last meeting of the 
board of directors, five trustees were 
elected to take over and operate the farm. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. The Krwanis 
club combined with the Welfare Associa- 
tion in a drive for funds for the latter. 
In addition to actual work on teams, the 
club boosted the campaign in every possi- 
ble way, thereby putting the campaign 
»ver within the scheduled time. 

IOLA, KANS The Kiwanis club 
marked the streets of lola with concrete 
sign posts, mounted in white and blue 
enamel. These new signs took the place 
of old boards tacked to the telephone 
poles, most of which had fallen off long 
ago. Anexample ofcivic pride? Yes, sir! 


DULUTH, MINN. In connection with 
the Anniversary Week meeting of the K1- 
wants Club of Duluth, this club published 
one of the most attractive notices ever 
attempted by any club. This notice was 
printed on cameo stock, eight and a half 
by eleven, the front page consisting of 
pictures of the first Kiwanian, first Inter- 
national president, present International 
president, President Coolidge, and the 
Prince of Wales. The inside pages con- 
tained brief but concise statements regard- 
ing International and local history and 
portraits of all of the past presidents of 
the club. The last page was the program 
for the day. Members of the Kiwanis 
club of Chisholm were guests 

MeGREGOR, IOWA. The MeGregor 
club has purchased a cite for a Camp Fire 
Girls’ lodge, in addition to assisting in the 
Salvation Army drive for funds. 


GLENDIVE, MONT. The Glendive 
elub, in connection with International's 
policy, had an old clothes drive for the 
needy, and turned 765 articles over to 
the Red Cross for distribution. The 
club is sponsoring a movement to effect 
an organization to be known as ‘‘Asso- 
eiated Charities.’ This organization 
will be composed of members of all 
ther civic institutions and clubs doing 
community welfare work. Plans were 
diseussed at a luncheon to which repre- 
sentatives from the various divisions 
were invited. 

PLEASANTVILLE, N. J. “Radio, 
a light in the dark.’’ A worthy blind 
man was presented with a radio outfit 
by the Kiwanians 
of Pleasantville 
The club has pro- 
cured a basebal! 
ground for 
provided an orphan 


boys; 
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boy with clothing; and is sponsoring a 
summer home at the seashore for the 
under-privileged children and mothers of 
Pleasantville. 


RATON, N. MEX. Kiwanranism— 
Americanism! On the day that certain 
foreigners were granted citizenship by 
naturalization before the district court, 
these newly made American citizens and 
the court officials were guests at a special 
luncheon of the club and the ‘‘brand new” 
citizens were welcomed with a suitable 
patriotic program. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. $100 was given 
by the Springfield club toward purchasing 
shoes for the poor children of the city. 
It investigated four under-privileged child 
eases, placing one little tot in school and 
sending another to his relatives. A pro- 
gram has been started to establish a boys 
camp, reserving certain weeks during the 
summer for girls. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX. Working in 
connection with the Kiwanis policy of help- 
ing the farmer, the Wichita Falls club pro- 
vided the equipment and material for the 
serving of hot lunches in two rural schools 
during the entire winter season. The 
territory served by these two schools is 
largely occupied by tenant farmers. The 
club also participated in a United Welfare 
drive, which was promoted by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

PAW PAW, MICH. The club of Paw 
Paw has co-operated with the high sehool 
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The above Christmas tree was a part of the annual Christmas celebration 
of the Leavenworth club. The entertainment consisted of a two-reel comedy 
and four acts of home talent vaudeville. 
nuts, and an orange. 


Each child received a gift of candy, 
It was a decided success and every Kiwanian ‘‘got his 
money's worth’’ when he saw the happiness of the children. 


boys’ band in the matter of purchasing 
new band uniforms, costing approximately 
$1,500. This is the band which through 
the efforts of the Paw Paw club won 
seventh place in the National High School 
Band Contest. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. In November, 
the Kiwanis club completed a campaign 
in which $75,000 had been subscribed for 
the erection of a boys’ club building in 
Birmingham. The Kiwanis club carried 
on the campaign, and over $25,000 had 
first been subscribed by the individual 
members of the club. 

DANVILLE, VA. Members of this 
live Kiwanis club are taking care of 
thirty-five under-privileged boys, supply- 
ing them with needed winter clothing and 
other necessities. 


GIRARD, OHIO. A Christmas Seal 
drive; relief given to twenty families 
through its Christmas Cheer Committee: 
one of the members invited all the chil- 
dren of the city to a moving picture treat; 
high school football team entertained at 
a banquet; a clinic sponsored by the 
club, public nurse secured, and milk 
supplied to many kiddies—this is the 
record of the Girard club for December 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. This is the 
kind of work that means something to 
any community. The meeting of the 
public service commission, scheduled to 
be held recently for the purpose of hearing 
objections to the petition filed by the local 
light and heating company asking for 
increased rates in two communities, was 
abandoned when officials of the company 
agreed to accept a compromise program 
submitted by the committee representing 
the Kiwanis Club of Wellsburg. Instead 
of having a ninety-cent rate for the first 
thousand feet and fifty-five cents for each 
additional thousand feet, the company 
accepted the compromise calling for 
seventy-five on the first one thousand feet 
and fifty-one cents for each additional 
thousand feet, thus saving the 7,200 con- 
sumers in the area affected by this rate 
approximately $40,000 annually. 


OTTAWA, ONT., CAN. The Ot- 
tawa club has carried out its share of 
Christmas cheer work. It supplied 
substantial hampers, each costing $10 
and containing a Christmas dinner, 
staple supplies, clothing and toys for 
the children, to about eighty needv 

é families. 


LEWISTOWN, ILL. Not only did 
the Kiwanis Club of Lewistown secure 
the right of way for a hard road leading 
south out of Lewistown, but it supplied 
twenty-three children with toys, candy 
and clothing at Christmas time. 


ALBANY, N. Y. The receipts of the 
Albany club for its Christmas Fund 
totaled $431.83. The following items 
were purchased with this money: Wheel 
stretcher and invalid’s chair for child- 
ren’s hospital; two radio sets for two 
local orphan asylums, the radio sets 
having been purchased from a Ki- 
WANIAN at a saving 
of $80 and installed 
free of charge; $50 
donated to the non- 
member under-priv- 
ileged boys of the 

















Y. M. C. A.; forty-six sweaters bought 
at a public storage sale were given to a 
mission; $25 was used for Christmas party 
appropriations. After all these articles 
had been paid for and distributed, there 
still remained on hand a balance of thirty- 
three cents. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. The South 
Boston club is to finance the Nutrition 
Class which is composed of fifteen under- 
nourished children and is held in the 
public school building. This is in connect- 
ion with the International policy of ser- 
vice to the under-privileged child. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO. The board of 
directors of the Caldwell club entered into 
a contract with the Idaho Canning Com- 
pany to erect a vegetable canning factory 
to use up the surplus raised in the section; 
the factory is to be of a thousand unit. At 
a special meeting of its board of directors 
with the board of directors of the County 
Farm Bureau, plans were outlined whereby 
the club is to finance the bureau for the 
coming year by underwriting the Farm 
Bureau to the extent of $3,000 toward the 
salary of a county agent. The club has 
voted to act in conjunction with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the State of Idaho 
in giving publicity to the great damage 
being done by the white pine blister rust 
and devising means of its prevention. The 
club has also built a poster sign, ten feet 
by fifty feet, at the railroad depot, adver- 
tising the dairy and poultry industry of 
Caldwell and the Kiwanis club. A special 
committee has been appointed by the Cald- 
well club to act with the Water Users’ 
Association in their settlement with the 
Government of the construction and water 
charges. Kiwanis means Service! 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. The Ki- 
waNnis club, of Niagara Falls, is doing 
its part in furthering the International 
policy of service te the under-privileged 
child. This club is sponsoring a Ki-Y 
club which is composed of under-privileged 
boys of Niagara Falls, for whom the club 
has furnished a club room in the local 
Y. M. C. A. Annual outings are held 
for these boys, in addition to the twelve 
who are adopted by the Kiwanis club. 
These twelve boys received personal at- 
tention, both as to morals and finance, 
from the KrwanIiAn to whom he is assigned 
and to whom he reports each week. 


LANSING, MICH. Nuts, candy, toys, 
and clothing made 850 children happy at 
the Christmas party held by the Lansing 
Kiwanis club. The club cared for local 
families of convicts at the Michigan state 
prison which were reported’ to it by the 
warden. 


FORT VALLEY, GA. The Kiwanis 
Club of Fort Valley is inviting you NOW 
to visit Fort Valley in March when it 
will hold its third annual Peach Blossom 
Festival. Last year the club entertained 
30,000 visitors in its city of 3,500 folks, 
and not only took care of each and every 
one of the visitors, but fed them with 
real Georgia Barbecus—‘‘without one sin- 
gle accident or mishap.’’ The festival of 
1928 was a “knock-out,’’ but the 1924 
festival will exceed that of 1923 in every 
conceivable way. Fort Valley has real 
southern hospitality for everyone, and 
wishes to announce that the gate of Fort 
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Valiey stands wide open and has no locks. 
In 1923, it invited the entire United States 
and Canada; for the 1924 festival, it in- 
vites the ENTIRE WORLD. Will you 
be there? 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. The Kiwanis 
Club of Burlington, Iowa, donated to the 
Red Cross Tuberculosis Fund and paid 
the membership of eight boys in the Y. 
M. C. A. 

CAIRO, ILL. The newly organized 
Sunshine Committee of the Cairo Kiwanis 
club made itself very useful recently in 
distributing sunshine to the local hospitals, 
children’s homes, County Poor Farm and 
other charitable institutions, in form of 
musie and baskets of food. 


CLINTON, ILL. The Kiwanis Club of 












Clinton, Illinois, co-operated in the sale 
of Red Cross seals and exceeded its quota. 
Also provided and placed two steel signs, 
one on each side of a dangerous railroad 
crossing in Clinton, with the word 
“WARNING” on one side and the Ki- 
WANIS emblem on the other. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. The Daven- 
port Kiwanis club donated $350 to the 
Sunshine Committee for service to the 
poor. Also netted $1,600 from a charity 
concert of the Davenport quartet for the 
benefit of a sick fellow K1iwaNnian who, 
at the expense of this club, is wintering in 
Florida. 

WAUKON, [OWA.- The 


KIwaNIis 


Club of Waukon supplies fourteen families 
with clothing and shoes. 


Very low round-trip fares account Inter- 
national Kiwanis Clubs Convention, 
June 16th to 19th, 
Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak region 
without additional cost. 


1924, including 


Plan your vacation to include California, 
Yellowstone and National parks after the 


e convention. Very low fares permitting 
International stop-over anywhere. Go one way—return 
another. 







Kiwanis Club 
Convention 
June 16 to 19 
1924 


Vice Pres. and Passenger Traffic Manager 


Superior service from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Hot Springs, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Kansas City and other 
points. 


And ‘‘meals the best on wheels.” 





Ask for complete information 


L. M. ALLEN 







781 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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XENIA, OHIO. The Kiwanis club of 
Xenia is doing splendid work in connection 
with the International policy of service to 
the under-privileged child. Two of the 
most striking cases recently demonstrated 
the real need for the services of a baby 
clinie in Xenia. A little tot, Freddie, four 
months old, looked starved and pinched. 
Hig big, appealing eyes seemed to say, 
‘Please do something for me.” At first 
the mother was resentful of the intrusion 
of Xenia Kiwanians, but later she took 
him to the Kiwanis baby clinice—the K1- 
WANIS doctor advising the care of the 
child—and Kiwanians purchasing milk, 
fruit, medicine and clothing for him. 
Again Kiwanis gave an under-privileged 
child a more even start on the road to suc- 
cess. A few months later, Freddie’s mother 
died and the father, after vain attempts to 
secure a housekeeper who would take care 





FOR KIWANIANS 


A real honest-to-goodness case. Just the 
thing for the man who is a member of 
several organizations. 

7 Pass Case Billfold No. 3172........$3.50 
11 Pass Case Billfold No. 3173 only 4.00 
And these cases are made of GENUINE 
PIGSKIN—-leather that won't wear out. 
Size 8%x4% inches, folded, clear vision 
windows to protect lodge cards, passes, 
etc., extra pockets for business cards, 
silk stitched, hand creased, burnished 
edges. Made to last a lifetime—built to 
suit your needs, and this leather will not 
scuff or wear shabby, but the rich ma- 
hogany finish actually improves with 
use. 


The Efficiency Pass Case Billfold 


Is also made in the following sizes: 
No. 3171—PIGSKIN, 5 pass $3.25 
No. 3170—PIGSKIN, 3 pass 3.00 
Ne. 7203—-CALFSKIN, brown, 1 pass 3.50 
No. 3102——-PIGSKIN, 1 pass............. 2.50 
No- 6202—-CALFSKIN, black, 1 pass 2.25 
AND with no extra charge to you we 

will beautifully emboss your name 
or the Kiwanis or any lodge emblem in 
28-K Gold. Extra emblems embossed at 
86 cents each. Extra lettering embossed 
at 85 cents per line 





THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 


Galloway—Kiwanian 


425 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Clip the pon and mail today 
me eee ee _ 
THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, | 

425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 2-K. 

Enclosed find $ Please send | 

me (quantity) , Style No 
Name | 
Street | 

City . State 
Emblem or name desired | 
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of several small children, found that it was 
impossible for him to take eare of the chil- 
dren and was compelled to find homes for 
his several small tots. They were placed 
in an institution, all but Freddie, for whom 
a splendid foster home was found. Ku1- 
WANIS again scored a hit! 

The Kiwanians of Xenia just happened 
to find little Moses, two years of age, who 
was born blind. After much persuasion his 
parents finally consented to bring him to 
the baby clinic. The Kiwanis doctor ad- 
vised that Moses be taken to a hospital 
and operated for cataract. The opera- 
tion was successful! Moses will now be 
able to go through life with as much chance 
for happiness as his playmates. 

Think of the many thousands of similar 


cases where help is needed! The Xenia 
KIwaANIs club “‘saw its duty, and did it.”’ 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Can you 
think of a better example of civic interest 
and pride? The Krwants Club of Atlantic 
City is offering the following prizes: $100 
in gold to the citizen of Atlantie City who 
has done the most for civie betterment dur- 
ing 1923; $100 in gold to the member of 
the Atlantic City club for the most dis- 
tinguished accomplishment in 1923; and a 
silver cup to the Krwanian who offers the 
best suggestions for the activities of the 
club, “‘How can Kiwanis make Atlantic 
City a better city?’ The purpose of these 
awards is to direct the attention of the 
people of Atlantic City to the worth while 
achievements of Kiwanis. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE 


The above photograph clearly shows what Kiwanis does. 


Mexican, American 


and negro children were all taken care of at the Christmas celebration of the 


Nogales, Ariz., club. 
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DENVER IN 1924! 


Small wonder thousands of Kiwanians 
already beginning to think they 
may find the combination irresistible. 


THE BURLINGTON and COLORADO 
go hand in hand. 


THE BURLINGTON to COLORADO 


goes almost without saying. 
KIWANIAN S. J. OWENS 


City Passenger Agent BURLINGTON ROUTE 
547 West Jackson Blvd. 


AND IN JUNE! 


(Chicago Loop Club) 


Phone Wab. 4600. 
Chicago 

















Joy Half Enjoyed 


You can’t ‘‘can’’ your happiness and 
get any fun out of life. If you imprison 
your joy within your heart it will pine 
away and die. The peculiar thing about 
happiness is that it must be shared in 
order to be retained. The more of it 
you give to others, the greater supply de 
you have for yourself. 

But if you are a tightwad with your joy 
—if you chuckle to yourself and selfishly 
save it for your own personal consumption, 
it turns to bitterness. Some one has said, 
“Joy which we cannot share with others 
is only half enjoyed.” 

So, my friend, if you would increase 
your available supply of good cheer, pass 
it out freely to those with whom you come 
in contact. If you would add to your 
store of joy, don’t repress it, but express 
it. Hoard your happiness, you will become 
bankrupt. Share it with the world and 
your wealth of blessedness will increase. 

—Byasec. 


Radio Note 


On Monday night, November 26, at 
11:30 o’clock, the Krwanis Club of Saint 
Louis broadcast its annual minstrel 
show from Station KSD of the Saint Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Reports received from 
all points of the North American Con- 
tinent, England, Scotland, and ships on 
the Atlantie Ocean, indicate that it was 
enjoyed immensely. Perhaps that excel- 
lent program you heard on November 26 
was that of the Saint Louis club. 
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Parks—(Continued from page 59) 


i es WELCH in making a plea in 
+ New York for forest preserves to be 
used for recreation, makes the following 
statement: 


“The forest preserve is not a luxury; 
it is the necessity of a civilized people. 
In New York State and at the present time, 
its first value is that of a protection of the 
vitally important watersheds of northern 
New York. Upon this protection depend 
great industrial interests which use hydro- 
electric power, the health and safety of 
communities large and small along the 
Hudson and other streams issuing from the 
Adirondacks; and especially the welfare 
of the City of New York, which is looking 
to the Adirondacks for the next increment 
of her water supply. Eventually, the 
Forest Preserve may become a source of 
timber for commercial use; but that time 
has not yet come and will not come until 
it can be demonstrated that the state can 
do with her forests what private owners 
apparently cannot yet do in this state, 
namely cut down, replant and provide a 
continuous forest growth profitably. Even 
in uses popularly called recreative the 
Forest Preserve is more of a necessity than 
a luxury in New York State. Here we 
have the greatest concentration of popula- 
tion of any state in the Union; the greatest 
strain of intensive application to work; 
and the greatest need for places and facili- 
ties for relaxation from nerve-tension and 
for health conservation. The state is 
investing capital in the constitutions of 
her people by providing this great place 
for tramping, camping, hunting, fishing 
and boating in the Adirondacks and the 
Catskills."’ 


To what extent recreation is needed 
in western New York with a contiguous 
population of 1,691,569 is shown by Prof. 
H. R. Francis who says: 


“The character of the area set aside for 
acquisition for the future park is wonder- 
fully well suited to the purposes of public 
use. It is about 65,000 acres in extent. 
It is made up of ridges and valleys. The 
slopes and tops of these ridges are covered 
with a luxuriant forest, the valleys contain 
fast-flowing streams where trout are in 
abundance. The land is well drained 
There are countless springs of pure, cold 
water through the region. The climate is 
very mild and attractive, both in summer 
and winter. The region is one of great 
scenic beauty. The highest points over- 
look the surrounding region for nearly 
100 miles. neck blakwass lead to the 
area from all directions. The present 
roads in the park, however, are narrow 
and of small extent, having been old 
logging roads. One of the most valuable 
attributes of the park area is its fortunate 
location with reference to the new Alle- 

heny National Forest. This Federal 
orest preserve is in the section of Pennsy)- 
vania just south of the park. It will be 
the largest government preserve in the 
East. The Allegheny National Forest 
Purchase tract has an area of 1,000,000 
acres authorized by Federal agencies. 
The Allegheny State Park will be New 
York State’s gateway to this magnificent 
national forest. Already arrangements 
have been made to have the road and trail 
system of the park tie into the road and 
trail system of the national forest.’’ 
(Next page) 














The Boy Scouts of Austin, Tex., are ‘‘in clover.’” They are the proud recipients of this cabin erected for them by the 


Kiwanis Club of Austin, at a cost of $2,400. 


‘it’s all paid for, too.”’ 


The secretary of the Austin club wishes to make mention of the fact that 
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Duluth Does a Fine 
Thing 


It is a natural desire for children to 
want to know all about Santa Claus, the 
nice old fat man in a red suit who brings 
them toys at Christmas, just the same as 
anyone who receives a gift or aid wants 
to become acquainted with the donor. 
And it is also true that organizations and 
charities benefited by the unselfish service 
of Kiwanis clubs, arising from the appli- 
cation of the Kiwanis ideals, siiould be- 
come familiar with these very same ideals 

not to satisfy their “curiosity” but for 
the purpose of inspiring them along similar 
lines and proving that .eople aren't so 
bad after all. 

The Kiwanis Club of Duluth has de- 
cided that the best wav to do this is via 
The Krwants Magazine, and has sent in 


twelve subscriptions to be distributed 
in their locality, as follows 
Chamber of Commerce 1 
Libraries 2 
Hospitals 2 
Y. M. C. A. branches 3 
High schools 4 
We aren't selfish with our service, so 


why be selfish with our ideals? Distribute 
them together. The editors of The Kt- 
wants Magazine have realized this new 
responsibility, and welcome this oppor- 
tunity to spread the message ‘‘We Build” 
to those outside of our organization 


Balmy Weather and Sunny 

Sky Permit the Playing of 
Baseball at Valley City, N. 
Dak. in Mid-December 


luesday, December 18, will be long re- 
membered in Valley City, N. Dak., as the 
date of a baseball game between picked 
teams from the Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs. The game was played for the ben- 
efit of the Christmas fund of the As- 
sociated Charities. The temperature 


ranged from 50 to 55 degrees in a bright 
weather is 
prevailed 


the 
has 


This candition of 
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Kiwanians! 


Here’s An Opportunity 
For Real Civic Service 


Many clubs have already helped to organize and equip 
a Boy Scout or American Legion Band or Drum Corps. 
Their efforts have been amply repaid by a justified pride 
in the organizations which play a big part in developing 
1 real community spirit. 


Our half-century experience, not only in building the 
highest grade instruments, but in organizing and equip- 
ping bands and orchestras, is at the disposal of all Ki- 
wanis clubs, without obligation. 


tell you how reasonably a band 
1 be equipped with Conn instruments. 


a by the world’s greatest 
od easiest to blow—yet they cost no more. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


504 Conn Bldg. - 


Write Now for Information 
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They are acknowledged 


artists as highest in quality and 


Elkhart, ‘ndiana 








throughout November ah" December to 
date. A big crowd of (&ns sat on the 
bleachers in the city ball park and saw the 
KIWANIS team vanquish the Rotarians 
by a score of 4 to 5. 

To people living in the southern states 
who have heard stories about ‘‘Frozen 
North Dakota,”’ the truth should be borne 
to them that such a title is a misnomer. 
When baseball games can be played past 
the middle of December in temperatures 
from 50 to 60 degrees there is justification 
in speaking of North Dakota as balmy. 
There is talk of inviting some of the big 
league teams to come to North Dakota for 
winter quarters and training. ° 


A Punch on the Nose 


Have you met that queer gent, all 
broken and bent, who crabs that the 
town’s on the bum—who’s sick with self- 
pity ‘cause he lives in a city “where things 
ain’t worth a gol dum”’; Have you heard 
his sad song of “everything’s wrong”’ 
as the tears from his eyes softly fall, and 
wondered just why that sort of a guy had 
to come to the city at all? If you have 
met this chap, this simpleton sap, and 
harked to his swan song of woe, we know 
what you said as you punched his hard 
head and we know where you told him to 
go. For six days a week these crabs you 
can meet and to each one deliver the 
punch, but each Wednesday noon, which 
comes none too soon, you’ve a date with 
a regular bunch; where ‘stead of the 
croaking there’s singing and joking and 
the voice of the knocker is stilled—then 
you know—or you ought to—what is 
meant by our motto, ‘“Krwantans All 
—We Build.” 


Parks 


(From preceding page) 
Minnesota has endeavored, through its 
Itasca State Park, to preserve the source 
of the Mississippi River in that wonderful 
glaciated country. The state has kept 
intact the primeval pine. At Taylor Falls 
in Wiseonsin the wonderful gorge of the 


St. Croix is preserved. In Iowa the state 
is trying to preserve the scientific features 
in such parks as the Ledges, Backbone, 
Dolliver Memorial and the National Bridge 
near Maquoketa and the Indian mounds 
in the Wapsipinnicon at Anamosa. 


The municipal parks have been increas- 
ing in importance in every part of the 
country. The larger cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle, 
Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, St. Paul and New Or- 
leans have steadily increased their park 
areas. Many of these cities have under- 
taken the establishment of parks at the 
outskirts of the city; such as the Bronx 
in New York and the Greater West Park 
System of west Chicago as outlined by Jens 
Jensen, with the development of the south 
shore lake drive with its boulevards and 
lagoons and a forest preserve. The cardi- 
nal principle of creating a park in the sub- 
urbs where land is still relatively cheap, 
and then having the city grow to the park 
is well recognized by many municipalities. 
The city of Denver is an outstanding ex- 
ample of not only a well-ordered system 
of city parks but a fine system of mountain 
parks. This system stretches for many 
miles, beginning at the base of Lookout 
Mountain, up to Mt. Evans. This fine 
park with its wonderful large yellow pines, 
Douglas fir, and a superior system of roads 
is an attraction for the tourist and is an 
asset for the city. 


A fine system of municipal parks has 
also been developed at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul—beautiful lakes close to the twin 
cities and in these municipalities make it 
easy to develop a good park system. The 
attendance at the Minneapolis parks alone 
during this last year was 5,220,071. Other 
cities no doubt will show similar gratify- 
ing results, but we mention Minneapolis 
where a worthy and good park man has 
been placed at the head of the park sys- 
tem and whose plan is consistently fol- 
lowed—there must be continuity of pur- 
pose in park development. 


During 1923, Turkey Run State Park, 
Indiana, had an attendance of 69,410 
visitors, and McCormick Creek Canyon 
State Park had an attendance of 10,000. 


The Interstate Park at Taylor Falls, 
Minnesota, and St. Croix, Wisconsin, had 
an attendance, according to Dr. C. M. 
Truesdell, of 250,000 people for the sea- 
son of 1923, nearly every state in the Un- 
ion being represented with one or more 
cars, Iowa leading the list in great num- 
bers. Our week day attendance has been 
many times larger this year than any one 
prior to this. Sundays are very busy. 
I employ five traffic officers and it takes 
that number to keep the three thousand 
cars in line or moving. 


The attendance at Whitewater State 
Park was about 25,000 from the first of 
May to December second. 


Our smaller cities are lacking in good 
park facilities and I will use Iowa as an 
illustration. Ames, my own town, boasts 
of a square given to it when the town was 
laid out, while Belle Plaine and Carroll 
each have five acres, and Dennison, New- 
ton, Cherokee, Logan, Onawa, Tama and 
hundreds of others have no parks of any 
kind, except little squares. I believe the 
Kiwanis elubs should get interested in 
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this park work. There are a few notable 
exceptions to this lack of parks—the lit- 
tle town of Winterset as early as 1874 
purchased a small tract for a park and then 
a Mr. Crawford provided in his will that 
a certain sum of money be set aside to 
buy a park of 104 acres. The land pur- 
chased was adjacent to the city park of 
24 acres, and the generous citizens have 
subscribed liberally to create more parks, 
as they have done in many other Ameri- 
can cities. In Boone the Hermans gave 
to the city a beautiful timbered tract of 
65 acres on the outskirts of the city. 
The MeNiders of Mason City have put 
at the disposal of its citizens a beautiful 
tract of ground on Lime Creek. 

The larger cities of the state, like Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, Council 
Bluffs and Davenport, have done a great 
deal of fine park work. In these places 
where there are enthusiastic Kiwanians 
like Senator Haskell and Fred Lazell of 
Cedar Rapids park work will move. How- 
ever, these areas should be increased to 
make room for future development. 

Illustrations from other states may be 


of interest. The little town of Galesville, 
Wisconsin, surrounded by fertile farm 
lands, has at its doors a magnificent little 
park known as the High Cliff Park on the 
banks of Beaver Creek. The steep slope 
of the sandstone and the hillsides cov- 
ered with white pine, oak, maple and 
basswood give the little town a most 
picturesque setting. The little city of 
Wausau, Wisconsin, is another good illus- 
tration of a good county park system, 
developed by Marathon county. Due to 
the gift of a generous citizen, Col. Yawkey, 
the county has developed a park of some 
50 acres in the dells of the Eau Claire 
River. In the White Pine Park, near 
Merrill, there may be seen the primeval 
white pine and accompanying trees of hard 
—: paper birch and basswood, with an 
undergrowth of blueberry, partridge berry, 
and the moccasin flower. The city of 
Chico, California, has made use of its 
fine opportunities in foothills of the Sierras, 
where they have developed an extensive 
park system of many acres. 

I well remember that when I was a boy, 
my native city, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, had 








PARK ATTENDANCE. 


Name of Park 
National Parks 


Yellowstone*........... aan Ro 


_ ee 
ee 
ae ee eee 
Rocky Mountain*................ es 
Cony Gn 
Ee ee 
Lafayette... 


No. Visitors Location 
2A ee 138,352 Wyoming * 
....-----130,046 California * 
ss. os: execs Washington 
ee. 117,710 Oklahoma 
.....-218,000 Colorado * 
......102,166 Arizona* 
swestsecsca O00 South Dakota 
-ace---- 64,200 Maine 


The attendance at some of the Iowa State Parks, 1923. 


State Parks 
Wapsipinnicon.............. 
_ EE ere 
Dolliver Memorial... 
2 a eee 
Morehead Cave ................ 


PARKS IN SOME CITIES 


Name of City Population 
Carroll, Iowa......... 5,000 
Davenport, Iowa... 60,000 
Boone, Iowa... ppt toe se 15,000 
moomrord, TM... ..................::........ 80/060 
Humboldt, Iowa... 0... 2,500 
Dubuque, Iowa... © 48,000 
Council Bluffs, Iowa... 3 40,000 
Mason City, Iowa... 20,065 
Minneapolis, Minn............... ; 400,000 
Se 9,000 
Sioux City, Iowa...................... 75,000 
NN NON alicia dines inshinenshcane cut 6,000 
Des Moines, Iowa. ................ 126,000 
Denver, Colo.... 277,000 
SS eee sensnceeedy $ Ol, 705 
New Zork City............................... 6,030,061 
Lansing, Mioh............................. ... 65,000 
ene 234,000 
NU sient csinbaccien 65,000 
San Francisco, Cal........................... 650,000 
Iowa City, Iowa.............................. 18,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... ... ee Ene? 402,000 
SS 2, 507,000 
Indianapolis, Ind............................. 375,000 
Columbus, Ohio............................... 253,500 
Cedar Rapids, Ia............................. 50,000 
773,000 


CORE CT EL. (es ae eras 


*Denver Convention visitors please note 


.....-------100,000 Jones County 
5 See ene 80,000 Delaware County 
ua aoe 50,000 Webster County 
ree 5 45,000 Boone County 
50,000 Calhoun County 
. 25,000 Jackson County 
Park No. of 
Acreage Parks Largest Park 
5 ] 
600 5 450 
70 5 65 
563.99 36 150 
38 4 
286 13 168 
970 15 444 
59.4 6 48 
4,020 121 681 
300 29 201 
1,131 18 803 
30 2 30 
970 22 190 
1,459 (city) 34 600 
5,016 =(Mt.) 
5,523 1,000* 
8,100 
291 15 87 
1,680 7 600 
1,000 10 385 
2,400 38 1,013 
100 3 83 
2,716 87 Lisi 
1,230 7 365 
2,030 29 984 
500 46 145 
294 19 137 
2,466 89 1,380 


ON-TO-DENVER 


Special Train Tour 


From Chicago, June 14, including Den- 
ver’s Mountain Parks, Colorado Springs, 
Royal Gorge, Garden of the Gods, Cave 
of the Winds. South Cheyenne Canon, etc. 

Rate, including every necessary expense 
of the entire tour, except meals in Denver, 
including hotel accommodations, meals en 
route, Pullmans, ete.........................----8148 


Post Convention Tours 
from Denver 
Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, American 
Rockies, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park 
10-day tour. Rate including every 
SI ali cidatdhacicntineas based 195 


Pacific Coast 


Including Grand Canyon of Arizona, all 
of California, Yosemite Valley, American 
Rockies, 20-day tour. Rate including 
every necessary expense............... 

DeralLep ITINERARY WITH RATES AND 

Fuuu INFORMATION Now Rpapy. 
SEND For Copy. 


Kiwanian E. F. Tarbox 
COLPITT’S TOURIST COMPANY 


281 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 











MADE TO MEASURE 
SHIRTS ; 


3 for $6.00 


Guaranteed just as our more 
expensive grade. Write for sam 
ples and measurement blanks 
All shirts delivered at prices 
quoted. Stevens ‘‘Fashioned tec 
Fit Shirts’’ make you feel bet 
ter and they wear longer 


Stevens Custom Shirt Co., Titus Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 





Collar Makers’ Finish 
On Your Collars If We 
Launder Here In Troy 


We will send our special mailing 
carton for you to use in mailing us your collars 
Write for details and say ‘‘Send me a box. 


Collartown Laundry 
421 Cannon Place Troy, N. Y. 














several small squares called parks. Then 
there came a gift from a Mr. Pettibone 
and later one from Mrs. Hixon to pre- 
serve what was known as Grand Dad 
Bluff, one of the most wonderful bluffs on 
the Mississippi River, with wonderful 
park possibilities. 

When I undertook to write an article 
on parks I sent a circular letter to different 
park superintendents in various parts of 
the country. From data received I have 
compiled the accompaning tables. 

It is interesting to note to what extent 
the national and state parks are visited 
by tourists. In the Report of the Director 
of the National Park Service the following 
figures are given for 1923—I am only se- 
lecting a few of the parks. 

The number of visitors in the lowa 
state parks for 1923 was 375,417 with 
1,026,251 recreational hours, having an 
amusement value of $256,562. ‘There 
were 1,000,000 visitors at the lakes of 
Iowa with 6,000,000 recreational hours 
having a value of $1,500,000. The vis- 
itors at the Backbone Park were nearly 
80,000, Dolliver Memorial Park 50,000, 
Wapsipinnicon Park 100,000 and the 
Ledges State Park 45,000. The number 
of visitors at the Palisades State Park, 
Bear Mountain, Harriman Section in the 
state of New York, was 6,299,420, Palis- 
ade Section 1,369,761. The recreational 
hours spent at the Palisades State Park 
were 18,000,000. Here again we have 
evidence that proximity to the center of 
population increases the attendance. 
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“It’s way yonder 
the best cigarette 
I ever smoked!” 
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Radicalism That Means Real Progress 


By C. M. Ripley 


N GEOGRAPHY we used to think 

I the world was flat, and now we know 
it is round 

In astronomy they were positive the 
sun moved around the earth; now we know 
positively that the earth moves around 
the sun. The first man, however, to say 
that the earth moved around the sun was 
threatened with the tortures of the in- 
quisition and made to “‘recant.”’ 

In physiology we used to think the 
blood was stationary in the body like the 
juice of an orange. When Harvey came 


out with the statement that the blood 
circulates in the body they wanted to run 
him out of the medical profession as an 
impostor. 


Arthur Brisbane says: ‘‘Not long ago 


the use of anaesthetics to make people 
unconscious in surgery was bitterly op- 
posed. The opponents said that th: 
Lord wanted men to suffer and chloroform 
was interfering with His plans. Thus the 
English Protestants for a long time re- 
jected quinine as an ungodly remedy be- 
cause it was a Catholic discovery. We 
gain wisdom slowly.” 

In architecture the weight of the frame- 
work of buildings always used to be carried 
by the walls but now in all of the steel 
skeleton structures, it is the weight of the 
walls which is carried by the framework. 
Those who have been in New York know 
that the walls of the Woolworth Building 
were started at some point above the 
tenth floor and carried up, while the steel 


skeleton below was clearly visible, thus 
proving that the framework now carries 
the weight of the walls in that type of 
building. 

Tuberculosis treatment used to be in- 
doors, and now it is outdoors. Typhoid 
fever patients used to be given no cold 
drinks whatsoever, but now they can have 
ice cream and anything cold they want. 


In sharpening Knives, we used to move 
the knife against a stationary stone, and 
now we hold the knife, almost stationary. 
against a moving stone. 

Railroad car wheels used to revolve 
on the axle; now they are fixed on the 
axle. The flange used to be on the rail 
whereas now it is on the wheel. 

All rubber tires used to be solid, now 
most of them are hollow; books used to 
be one long piece of paper called a scroll 
and now they are made up of many sep- 
arate short pieces of paper called pages 
In writing we used to use quill, with the 
ink on the outside, now we use rubber 
with the ink on the inside. 

All airships used to be lighter than air 
now nine out of ten are heavier than air 
For centuries the eye of the needle was 
at one end and the point was at the other 
Now we could not have a sewing machine 
unless the eye and the point both are at 
the same end. The armature of all motors 
and generators used to be on the inside 
of the field but now, in many types of 
machines, the armatures are on the out- 
side of the field. 

But don’t think that these improve- 
ments, these revolutionary changes, have 
been carried out without opposition. Ac- 
cording to the Dearborn Independent. 
the first telegraph wires were cut; the first 
railroad tracks were torn up; the first 
sewing machine was smashed; and the 
first man to sell anthracite coal in Phila- 
delphia was run out of the State of Penn- 
sylvania as an impostor. 

In 1832 a group of men in Lancaster. 
Ohio, wrote to the school board, requesting 
the use of the school house. They wanted 
to hold a meeting in order to promote a 
railroad in their vicinity. As an example 
of the opposition which progressive minds 
must always meet, the letter sent this 
group of men by the school board follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the school 
house to hold meetings for all proper pur- 
poses. But railroads and telegraphs are 
impossible and rank infidelity. If God 
had intended his intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of 
sixteen miles an hour by steam, He would 
clearly have foretold it in the holy prophets. 
It is a device of Satan to lead immorta! 
souls down to Hell.” 

The old-time mariners laughed at Robert 
Fulton when he steamed out of New York 
in the Clermont; Capernicus and Galileo 
were persecuted for their views on astron- 
omy and Pasteur was threatened with 
expulsion from the medical profession 
and advised to stick to the well known 
principles of medicine and to forget his 
wild theory of germ life. 

Now and then we meet some courageous 
individual who thinks he has some new 
way of doing something. Let us remember 
the great changes which have taken place 
in past generations and in recent years 
Then we will be tolerant of his views. 
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Kiwanians Going 
to the Olympic 
Games 


We wonder how many KIWANIANs re- 
member a picture which appeared in The 
Kiwanis Magazine some months ago, 
showing a group picture of the Kiwanis 
Club of Buenos Aires? This group of fif- 
teen KiwaNIAN voyageurs was taken on 
board the steamer Van Dyck, en route to 
Buenos Aires from New York. 

This steamer carried the convention of 
the American Society of Surgeons which 
met in Buenos Aires and in connection 
with which there was a ten-day cruise. 
Naturally, in this group there was found 
a large number of Kiwantans who got 
together and began to hold meetings on 
board the ship twice a week. They not 
only found for themselves a delightful 
means of passing spare hours but they 
were a constant source of amusement and 
entertainment to the other passengers on 
the boat. Their good fellowship antics 
were one of the features of the trip. 

The same holds true of the group of 
Canadians who returned from Atlanta on 
board the good ship, ‘Lenape.’ They 
boarded the steamer at Savannah and re- 
ported a wonderful time en route to Mon- 
treal. 

Again sometime past we had a story 
about a group of people who were making 
a tour of the world and found in their 
numbers a surprising number of Krwan- 
1aNsS and Rotarians. For the duration of 
the trip a few formed a luncheon club which 
met, as on the ‘““Van Dyck,” twice a week 
and according to reports sent to us, it was 
one of the pleasantest features of the 
whole voyage. 

We mention these things because they 
seem powerfully significant to us. Men 
need Kiwanis in business, but when it is 
shown that they even need Kiwanis 
along on their vacations and are willing 
to forego some other pleasure for what 
seems to be a greater pleasure, viz., the 
expression of the spirit of Krwanis, then 
truly we have given them, or they have 
found it, to be something worth while. 

This is all apropos the fact that we have 
just learned that a small group of Kr- 
WANIANS have formed a group for the 
purpose of traveling to the Olympic games 
in Paris this summer, together. These 
men include Major John Griffiths, inter- 
collegiate commissioner of athletics; Elmer 
Ekblaw, Krwantan Riley and Dr. Benja- 
min W. Van Riper of the Rockford club. 
Major Griffiths is a charter member of the 
Campaign club as is Mr. Ekblaw. 

Dr. Van Riper, although a very active 
KIWANIAN and past president of the Rock- 
ford club, is a very widely traveled man so 
most of the arrangements will probably 
be arranged through him should any other 
KIWANIANS desire to join this group. 

If this little article has been of any help 
to Major Griffiths or Dr. Van Riper, or any 
assistance to vou in making your voyage 
this summer pleasanter in case you are 
planning one, we are glad. 





Famous last words of <> ex-Kiwanian: 
‘I’m too Busy.”’ 
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From the Wall Street 
Journal 


The man who has gone through a com- 
mon school education, learned responsi- 
bility from his daily employment, and 
love from his wife and babies, does not 


were concerned about improving _ his 
neighbors, according to his own lights and 
the standard of his clique, the result would 
only be to make the world miserable 
But if everybody in the world, for a period 
of only six months, devoted his efforts 
strictly to making himself a better man, 


need Prof. Murray and the League of 


Nations to put charity into his heart. 
If every articulate person in the 











Old razor bludes uke 
new knife blaies—'" 
<erted ina jiffy 


A Perfec: 
Cigar Cutter 





Dealers: Write for our retail sell 
maker for you. 





to analyzing his own motives and the 
performance of his own contracts, the 
result would be the solution of every 


world governmental problem in the world 


Pat. Pending 
Wetmore License 


Mf'd Exclusively by 
The Greenduck Co. Chicago 


The Knife You’ve Always 
Wanted 







\lways sharp—a razor keen edge—handsomely finished——) et 
the thing for the other end of your watch chain 
GREENDUCK 


Perfected Razor Knife 


ises your cast off razor blades. Instantly replaced, when the 
blade gets dull just slip it out and a new one into its place in a 
jiffy, ready to do anything that can be expected of any pocket 
knife. A knife you'll be a pe to carry. Made of solid jewelers’ 
grade mirror-polished nickel silver with a neat design etched on 
the handle, and a handsome Kiwanis emblem finished in beautiful 
fired enamel colors—brilliant and lasting. You'll like the size 
too (exact size of upper illustration), only 1-8 inch thick—so thin 
you'll hardly feel it in your pocket. 


For The Ladies, Too 


Every woman will want one for her sewing basket. Perfect for 
ripping seams and there is no danger of cutting the fingers as with 
an unprotected blade. 


A Handy Manicure Set 


lhe file on the blade holder is really quite efficient and with the 
nail cleaner in the end fills a long-felt want that the busy man 
will appreciate. 


Perfect Cigar Cutter 


See the illustration. Clips your cigar smoothly and evenly 
does not tear the wrapper. 
You can purchase this knife either with or without the emblem 


Price with emblem $1 50 ruee enna emblem $1 00 
- eac. . , 


CMON. sccm | 3 C..... 





Note: These knives can be made up with any desired 
trade-mark or advertisement. Write for 
special quantity prices. 
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Need 
LUNCHEON BADGES? 
Consult 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO., 
2448 W. 22nd Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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100% Attendance 


You'll be surprised, how interested 
members are to see their record op ap 


Attendance Chart 


Have your sec 1h ~ nd today ‘for one (22x27) 
with samples of Maptacks all for “06. Brate 
how many members you have. 


MOORE PUSH- PIN CO., 113 Berkley St. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
















GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN | 


Hotel Pantlind 


European $2.00 up without bath, and 
$2.50 up with bath, per day 


FRED Z. PANTLIND, Manager 
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IN MONTREAL 
Toe Kiwanis Club Mests on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


ABin (ds or 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 











© COLLARTOWN 


Have Your Collars 
(Lovo Fm} Launderedin Troy 


SA Where the ‘‘original new look”’ 
will be given them. Write and we'll send a Han- 
ivy Mailing Carton. It makes mailing easier. 


Collartown Laundry 
422 Cannon Place Troy,,N. Y. 


SPRING », 
PARTIES 


Pa 















per Hats, Dance, Table 
and Party favors for 
St. Valentine's 
St. Patrick's and 72> 
Washington's Birthdays // 


Send for Circular No. 66 


° Ven flousers far orla 


8! WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 





We Agree 


Che athlete who makes a record knows 
tnat if he stops there and makes no further 


effort to better it, someone will, very 
probably, set a higher standard than his 
In everyday life, too, there is no standing 
still. A man must either move steadily 
forward or slip back and let others go by 
him to great success 

—{John ‘T. Campbell 
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To Kiwanian Superin- 
tendents of Schools 


Harvey S. Gruver 


Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Lynn, Mass. 


ments, 


Last year at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendents at 
the close of the meeting of the Cleveland 
Kiwanis club the visiting superintendents, 
members of the Kiwanis club, met and 
appointed a committee to arrange for a 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. The writer was appointed 
chairman of this committee. 

In order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the hotel for serving the 
luncheon, it is important that all Kiwanis 
members who will attend the Chicago 
meeting will notify the chairman of the 
committee not later than February 20 
of their intention to attend the Krwanis 
luncheon. If enough signify their inten- 
tion of attending such a luncheon, it will 
be held Tuesday noon, February 26. 

Since the Chicago club meets on Thurs- 
day, this will not interfere with those who 
wish to attend the local club meeting. 
International has voted that attendance 
at this special luncheon will take the 
place of attendance for this week. Presi- 
dent Arras has signified his willingness 
to be the speaker for the day so that an 
interesting program is assured. 


If He Pulls With the 
Rest 


I don’t care if his best days are over, 
Or whether he’s just done his best, 
I need him in all of my travels— 
The horse that can pull with the rest. 


Tho’ a horse may be stout and more steady. 
I don’t like his kind for my own, 
Unless he can pull with the others 
On the load that he can’t pull alone. 


A horse that can pull well in harness 
Just any old time that he’s asked, 

Is the kind that I’d pick from the others 
To put to the most steady task. 


There are men in this world that are like 
them, 
Who feel that they’re doing their best. 
If they only knew how much better 
They work when they pull with the rest. 


And that is the reason you’ll find that 
A man who climbs steady and slow, 
Has gained all his knowledge and power 

Because he first learned when to go. 


Don’t envy the man who’s above you, 
For the place he has given his best, 
But try all your might and you'll reach 
him, 
By learning to pull with the rest. 


There are plenty of steps for the climbers, 
But sturdiest, surest and best 
Are the steps that you take when you’re 
trying 
And learning to pull! with the rest. 
—fClipped. 


Conventions 


(From page 57.) 


final form by the International Board of 
Trustees. Thus we will have a purely 
International convention reflecting through 
its setting something of the spirit of the 
west, yet international in its scope because 
of the elimination of all localized or 
sectional viewpoints. 

A uniform registration fee of $10 estab- 
lished by the International Board of Trus- 
tees will be paid by each delegate or vis- 
itor who attends any of the sessions or 
functions of the convention. It is ex- 
pected that the income from registration 
fees will be sufficient to meet all of the 
expenses of the convention. The expense 
of every item will be paid by the Kiwanis 
Club International. The Kiwanis Club 
of Denver will be asked only for the per- 
sonal service of its individual members in 
full measure and the complete registra- 
tion by its members and their wives. 
Neither the City of Denver nor any insti- 
tution or organization in Denver will be 
asked to contribute anything to a conven- 
tion fund. 

The International convention office has 
already been established in Denver and 
all business of the convention will be 
transacted through this office. All com- 
munications from individual KrwaNnians 
and clubs, all hotel reservations, the direc- 
tion of Denver club committees, the or- 
ganization of the small army of workers 
necessary to discharge the detail of a meet- 
ing the size of the one we expect in Denver, 
will be undertaken by this convention 
office. The International representative 
in charge will work with the General Con- 
vention Chairman of the Denver club in 
co-ordinating the activities of his com- 
mittees and in working toward the ‘‘big- 
gest and best ever’ convention next 
June. 

**On To Denver’”’ 


Kiwanis will move to Denver in June 
five thousand strong. Many Kiwanis 
districts have already completed plans for 
special trains and are securing the pledges 
of delegations from clubs within their dis- 
tricts and are awaiting the call which will 
be issued from the Denver convention 
office for registering advance hotel reser- 
vations. The Krwanis Club International 
and the Kiwanis Club of Denver join in 
a cordial invitation to you. 





Boy Scouts of America 
Anniversary 


From February 8 to 14, the Boy Scouts 
of America will celebrate their fourteenth 
anniversary. The Boy Scout movement 
enrolls over 600,000 boys and men, which 
number is rapidly increasing. 

The Boy Scouts of America is a splendid 
movement of universal interest. Its an- 
niversary activities appeal not only to 
those directly connected with the move- 
ment, but to the entire public. Last year 
over thirty state governors took the Scout 
oath and law, and municipal and state 
officials from all parts of the country 
participated in the anniversary program. 
There is every indication that the en- 
thusiasm this year will be far greater. 
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NOTES TO 
NEWCOMERS 


®- 


We Pass on the High 
Road 


I have a little bungalow down in the 
country, built on the side of a hill, over- 
looking a tiny lake, surrounded by woods 
and green fields. A place where one may 
get back to nature and spend ‘‘Fulkerson- 
ian’’ hours revelling in the trees and wild 
flowers, as secluded as any rural country 
you can produce. 


I can sit upon my porch and watch the 
sun go down in golden glory that sets the 
lake on fire, or see the moon come up in 
silvery loveliness tothe accompaniment of 
an old bullfrog with a tone as deep as a 
cow. The stars seem nearer at night. 
There is a calmness and peacefulness about 
the place to ‘‘sooth this restless feeling and 
banish the thoughts of day.” 

Therefore, it is not amazing, that, as I 
set off in my machine for this place, I am 
in a particularly kindly and benevolent 
frame of mind, or that Kiwanis should 
prevail in my heart. 

It is just eleven miles from my home to 
the bungalow, most of the way over a road 
known as the Baltimore Pike, over which 
most of the traffic between Philadelphia 
and Washington passes. And in conse- 
quence one can see at all times the license 
tags of almost every state in the Union 
and many of the provinces of Canada. In 
addition many of these machines have tags 
attached giving the name of the town 
from which they come. 


In common with most Kiwanians, I 
have never been keen about badges, in- 
signia, tags, or banners. Perhaps a false 
modesty, but nevertheless possessing the 
feeling that these things were a bit con- 
spicuous. 


But as I have set out along this road, as 
I do almost every day, and have seen a 
license tag from Florida or California, and 
then spied the name of some town on the 
plate below, I am apt to think of some 
good Kiwanis friend from that state or 
remember the club in that town. And 
then I have often wondered if that might be 
some KIwANIAN driving. He may know 
Bill or Jim whom you know, and how nice 
it would be to say “‘howdy”’ and get a per- 
sonal word about old Harry and the rest 
of the boys. Or maybe I could take him 
to that ‘‘garden spot’? of mine and get 
him his lunch and let him relax or go 
swimming in the lake, and I’d get my re- 
ward in hearing all about Kiwanis in his 
part of the country. 


I cannot stop every car with a foreign 
license and say, “Are you a KrwaniAn?”’ 
But how nice it would be if we had some 
kind of a Kiwanis emblem that we could 
put on our cars when we went touring. 
Then we'd know each other on the road 
“fas we pass by.’”’ No, there’d be no pass- 
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ing for we would spot each other a mile 
away. 

We are always talking about good-fel- 
lowship, and the promotion of friendships 


through Krwanis. I had never thought 
of it before, but wouldn’t this be a means 
of promoting those Kiwanis friendships? 
—[Ellwood J. Turner. 
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~ 
Newest Radio Receiver 
Latest Five Tube Set 


EXCEPTIONAL 
Volume Quality 
Selectivity Workmanship 
Long-distance Finish 
Quietness Performance 

‘Radio Receiving at its Latest 
and Best’’ 


Individual orders carefully 
executed. Write TODAY 


Master Radio Laboratories 
Distributors 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DEALERS communicate for Special Terms 


All correspondence will receive the ‘sonal 
attention of Kiwanian ROY FULLER 





OTEL: 
Meg 
OF AMERICA 
Pe Hallmark of Hospitality 


The Bancroft........ Worcester, Massachusetts 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 
The Ten Eycke................ Albany, New York 
Harry R. Price, Mgr. 
Hotel Uties.....:............ Utica, New York 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mgr. 

The Onondaga........... Syracuse, New York 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. Grogan, Mgrs. 
(kk ee Rochester, New York 

Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 
Hotel Rochester......._. Rochester, New York 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 
The Robert Treat... Newark, New Jersey 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 
The Stacy-Trent........... Trenton, New Jersey 
Charles F. Wicks 
The Penn-Harris._........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
B. F. Welty, Mgr. 
The Lawrence... Erie, Pennsylvania 
W. A. ‘Cochran, Mer. 

The Portage. _Akron, Ohio 
Harry ‘Halfacre, Mgr. 
| ne Flint, Michigan 

Geo. L. Crocker, Mgr. 
The Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. 


King Edward Hotel........... Toronto, Canada 
L. S. Muldoon, Mgr. 
Royal Connaught............. Hamilton, Canada 


A. E. Carter, Mgr. 


Prince Edward Hotel...Windsor, Canada 
J.T. B. Foote, Mgr. 


The Clifton:.............. Niagara Falls, Canada 
Building 

The Roosevelt............ New York City, N. Y. 
Building 

The Olympic.................... Seattle, Washington 
Building 

The Alexander Hamilton....Paterson, N. J. 
Building 

The Niagara............ Niagara Falls, New York 


Building 
The Admiral Beatty, St. John, N. B., Can. 


United Hotels Company 
OF AMERICA 


Frank A. Dudley, President 
Frederick W. Rockwell, V-P|J. Ieslie Kincaid......V-P 
a be poe V-PiD. M. Johnson. Secretary 
H. O' Neil, Gen. Mor., Canadian Hotels 
Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 














One Man 


Sells from stocks located in China. 


Another Man 


Sells the same article, (quality and 
price the same) from spot stocks lo- 
cated in your own city. 


Which Man Do You Buy From? 


Increase your volume by ¢arrying a 
spot stock with us. 





Boulton. 30 CENTS 





S Routionn, PORAC@IZ Ss 


230 PRINCESS ST. WINNIPEG 
CANADA 
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FUN and MONEY 


You get both from our 
MINSTRELS or 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Lavish Costumes 
Gorgeous Scenery 
For Detatls Wire or Write 


Harrington Adams, Inc. 
Suite HK, Elks Bidg. 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Rererences:—Kiwanis Clubs of Chieage, Il.; 
Elgin, Ill.; Madison, Wis.; Tarentum, Pa.; 
Bedford, Ind. 
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Try, Try Hard! 


Put your hammer in the locker; 
With your hand-axe do 
Any one can be a knocker, 
Any one ¢an criticize. 
Cultivate the BUILDING habit, 
Though it hurts your face to smile 
At the start it may go awkward, 
But you'll get it in a-while. 
—([Clipped. 
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// Joe Bren 
\. Shows 


Our facilities for serving the 
Kiwanis with home-talent min- 
strel and musical revues during 
the coming year are even better 
than previous years. The JOE 
BREN method has been strength- 
ened by more intensive co-oper- 
ation that will mean unprece- 
dented profits to you. 


It is the production and direction 
of your show that counts. By the 
JOE BREN method you have a 
correct business principle cor- 
rectly applied by an organization 
that conducts entertainment as 
it should be conducted. 


NOW is the time for you to put 
on YOUR show. Wire, phone 
or write us and our representa- 
tive will call on you immediately. 
He can show you how to put on 
a production that will be the talk 
of your community. Only a few 
open dates remain on our sched- 
ule. Quick action is essential. 


JOE BREN 
PRODUCTION Co. 


GARRICK THEATRE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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The Other Side 


Kiwanian Ezra Mattingly, Washington, Ind. 


E are hearing and reading a great 

deal from numerous wise men 

about the evils of tax exempt 
securities. 

Of that class consisting of publie obliga- 
tions, whether state, national or municipal, 
I think there is a large amount of mis- 
understanding or else failure to under- 
stand the facts. A good many years of 
study and observation of the subject have 
convinced ine that no valid reason can be 
offered—at least none has been offered— 
against making such securities tax exempt. 


In the first place, let us start right in 
our reasoning by bearing in mind that a 
publie security is a public debt, payable, 
both principal and interest, at last, by 
the public through taxation—a taking of 
private property for public use. 

We cannot therefore be mistaken when 
we say that the public is most decidedly 
interested in paying the lowest possible 
rate of interest on its debts. 


But if public debts are to be assessed for 
taxation, it is an inevitable result that the 
public itself will pay the money repre- 
sented by the tax on such debts. 

Relative to national debts, it is hardly 
a possibility that the national government 
will ever consent for the states or their 
municipal subdivisions to lay their hands 
on the federal government’s power to 
borrow money by levying a local tax of 
any kind on evidences of national in- 
debtedness. 

It is common knowledge, I take it, that 
publie securities are marketed all over the 
country without any regard whatever to 
the place of issue and payment, and it is 
indisputable that in such case it will 
often result that when taxes are paid on 
them, such taxes will be paid in the place 
where the owner resides and not in the 
place where the bonds were issued. 

Suppose a bond is issued by an Indiana 
municipality to a citizen of Massachusetts, 
and that he should be required by the law 
of that state to pay taxes thereon, then the 
net result of the proceeding is that the tax- 
payers of the issuing municipality in 
Indiana pay taxes for the support of the 
local government where the owner resides 
in Massachusetts, in addition to paying 
the taxes to support their own local gov- 
ernment. 

Again, if the Indiana municipal bond 
is sold to a citizen of that state residing in 
another municipality, the taxpayers of the 
place of issue pay taxes to maintain the 
government of the municipality where the 
owner resides, as well as their own. 

In addition to all this, they pay taxes 
twice to keep up the state government— 
once when they pay taxes on their own 
property to the county treasurer, and 
once when they pay the higher rate of 
interest on the bond to enable the holder 
to pay his taxes for state and local pur- 
poses. Beautiful scheme, is it not! Who 
is back of it? 

It may be safely asserted that the reason 
for making evidences of public indebted- 
ness non-taxable is to obtain a lower rate 
of interest—and it does that very thing. 





Again, we have been earnestly assured 
that the money invested in tax exempt 
public securities ‘‘is taken out of industry.” 


Will some great man tell us that the 
same money would not be taken out of 
industry if it were paid for non-tax exempt 
publie bonds bearing a rate of interest 
enough higher than the present rates to 
pay the taxes that might be levied thereon 
and used just the same for public works? 


Who is the ultimate, responsible author 
of the statement that money paid for tax 
exempt publications is taken out of in- 
dustry? Let him prove his statement, if 
he can. I assert most confidently that he 
can not do it. 


The states and their municipalities are 
issuing these bonds now for the purpose 
of building roads, boulevards, bridges, 
hospitals, schoolhouses and other public 
works and buildings. I should like some 
able gentleman to convince the people 
that the money used to pay for these 
structures—schoolhouses, roads, bridges, 
streets, hospitals, ete., is “taken out of 
industry.”” The next argument we meet 
is that the desirability of these tax exempt 
public securities makes them so easily 
marketed that they promote public ex- 
travagance. If this argument is worth 
anything at all, it is one of the strongest 
that can be used in favor of such securi- 
ties—they sell well—often bring a pre- 
mium and the interest rate is the lowest 
known in the commercial world. But 
extravagance is a disease that lies much 
deeper than the ease with which good 
securities may be marketed. It is a dis- 
ease of the public mind—a _ too-strong 
desire to move forward in public improve- 
ments faster than sound sense would 
dictate. Sometimes extravagance is mere- 
ly one man’s opinion. Some men think 
any improved public road or street is an 
extravagance. Others think that any 
kind of a modern schoolhouse is an exhibi- 
tion of extravagance. Some tightwads 
would oppose any public improvement 
and eall it extravagance. 


However, if public debts are taxable 
the public officials will merely add the 
probable sum of the taxes to the interest 
rate and the public will pay it. As the 
tax rate where the buyer resides will be 
the tax rate he will take into account, and 
it may go up or down in the lifetime of the 
bond, we may be sure that he will not 
estimate the taxes too low. He will add a 
reasonable profit for him over and above 
taxes and if he did not, he would not be 
smart enough to have money to invest for 
a very long time. 

No one has yet advanced a sufficient 
reason for permitting the taxing power of 
one municipality to lay its hands on the 
property of anotner by taxing evidences of 
public indebtedness. 

That a man may have a good income 
from public securities on which he pays 
no taxes proves nothing, when we remem- 
ber that if he has to pay taxes on such 
bonds, the interest rate will have to be 
made high enough to cover such taxes. 

Some states may require such bonds to 
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be taxed, while others may not, and here 
would arise one more cause for uncertainty 
in the selling price and interest rate of 
such bonds, and likewise a monopoly 
might be created in favor of one class of 
investors over another. 

Again, to make such bonds taxable 
would affect all individual owners, as 
they would have to return them for taxa- 
tion if required by the laws of the place of 
their domicile, unless they commit perjury; 
while banks and trust companies, being 
taxable only on the capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits less real estate held 
would have a decided advantage in the 
purchase of such bonds. Since the interest 
rate would be higher, the banks could 
invest more heavily in them and reduce 
their loans and discounts and make a fine 
profit, probably much more than they 
make now on commercial loans with no 
more taxes to pay. Is this the fact that 
is back of the campaign to make all these 
evidences of public indebtedness taxable? 

In some counties and other munici- 
palities, the tax rates are high—in one city 
in Indiana, it is $3.64; in another, $4.36 
per $100. If public bonds were offered for 
sale now to individual investors in such 
places, at the present rates of interest, they 
would not sell if the buyer were compelled 
to pay taxes on them, except to banks and 
trust companies. It often happens now 
that they bring a very handsome pre- 
mium. If taxable at the present rate, they 
would bring no premium—indeed, they 
would not sell at all. There is neither 
justice nor good financial business in per- 
mitting one municipality to tax another. 





Fraudulent Directories 


Solicitors for fraudulent and fictitious 
directories have found a lucrative field 
awaiting them. Legitimate business has 
come to look upon the signing of direct- 
ory advertising contracts as more or 
less a matter of routine. This growing 
carelessness is being capitalized by 
fraudulent solicitors and is costing hon- 
est business thousands of dollars every 
year. 

This committee wishes to call atten- 
tion to the growing abuse and to suggest 
means of stamping it out. 

First, regard with suspicion any 
directory whose solicitors attempt to 
collect in advance. 

Second, investigate every directory 
proposition thoroughly before signing 
for advertising space therein. 

Third, request a copy of the contract 
and receipt. 

Fourth, ask to see one of the directo- 
ries. 

The attention of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee has been called to the 
following directory: United States 
Business Directory, Reid Press, pub- 
lishers. 

Upon investigation, it was found that 
this “directory” occupies a small office 
at 50 Church Street. We have been un- 
able to find anyone in but the stenog- 
rapher. One Mr. Fallon, purported 
manager, is said to drop in occasionally 
to look over the mail. The stenographer 
stated that she did not believe there 
were any other offices and that she had 
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never seen a copy of the “United States 
Business Directory,’’ or of any other di- 
rectory about the office. We were un- 
able to discover even a Reid Press letter- 
head as evidence of the business. 

The other directory under question is 
the “Bradshaw’s Directory,” Edward F. 
Bradshaw, publisher. 

Solicitors for this directory have been 
working Connecticut and some of the 
New England: States. A concern in 
Bristol, Conn., recently was presented 
with a signed contract and bill for $60. 
Although neither the president nor his 
secretary could remember signing such 
an order, the signature was apparently 
genuine and the bill was paid. 

A few weeks later this concern was 
presented with another signed contract 
and bill for $60—this time for what 
purported to be ‘“Mason’s Directory.” 
The signature was identical. The solici- 
tor was informed that the president was 
out and was asked to call later. He 
failed to do so and nothing further has 
been heard of “Mason’s Directory.” 

NATIONAL VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEE. 





Good Government 
(Continued from page 55.) 


Australia adopted the same principle in 
the constitution then enacted. So, in the 
judgment of thinking men, men who have 
studied these matters and are prompted 
by purely patriotic motives, this principle 
is recognized as a necessary one. Why 
should it be otherwise? 


WILL tell you what is the meaning 
I of the agitation along that line. 

Once destroy the power of the 
Supreme Court to decide upon the con- 
stitutionality of a legislative measure and 
in this widespread country of ours you 
would find that clashing interests, in the 
halls of Congress, would have it within 
their power by trading, by concessions, 
by giving way here and giving way there, 
to secure, for their own individual interest, 
selfish legislation enacted by Congressmen 
who bowed to the will of the people in 
their particular districts without regard 
to the interests of the nation as a whole. 
And you would soon find that instead of 
having our legislation measured by the 
safe and effective rule of constitutional 
measurement, it would be enacted as a 
result of the temporary passions of the 
mob, actuated and urged forward—it 
may be to ruin—by consideration of their 
material welfare for the time being. 

Let me say here that I had not the good 
fortune to be born on American soil. I 
came here as a boy, but I revere the Con- 
stitution of the United States as the most 
sacred document I know of in relation to 
governmental affairs anywhere in the 
world. 

I beg of you KIWANIANS as men and 
citizens, inheritors of the great privileges 
that have been handed down to you, with 
every ounce of strength that you possess, 
with every effort that as citizens you can 
put forward, to resist these insidious 
efforts to undermine the Constitution of 
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the United States, recognizing that this 
kind of propaganda is talked and preached 
not only from the soap box on our street 
corners, not only in the foreign language 
press, not only in the yellow press of the 
United States, but also by the avowed 
advocates of revolutionary change behind 
the velvet portieres of the millionaire 
reformer’s palatial mansion and—I some- 
times shudder to say—taught insidiously 
to the young men and young women grow- 
ing up to be the future citizens of this 
country, in the halls of learning, supported 
out of publie funds. 


MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 





Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight- 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 
“‘Director’’—a _ scientifically designed and made to 
measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves 


away like magic. 
Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


f No man who carries a 
paunch of excess fat can 
look well dressed. A 
heavy waistline is an ab- 
solute bar to correctly fit- 


ting clothes. It pulls the 
A coat out of shape—makes 
trousers bulge and sag— 


. causes the vest to slip 
Get rid of this and wrinkle. ‘‘Director” 
dangerous fat. puts an end to all this 

annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet- 

ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de- 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR 
Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dissolves excess fat away. It applies a firm but gentle 
pressure which automatically 
produces a continuous 
kneading motion with the na- 
tural movements of the body. Vy 
This action tends to dissolve 
and scatter fatty deposits. 

Thus the continued wearing of 
the Director permanently cor- 


rects over-development. Di- 

rector is woven to measure from 

the finest mercerized web elas- 

tic—all in one piece. No 

buckles, straps, laces, hooks 

or buttons. It slips on easily : 
and is delightfully comfort- 3 A 
able. Endorsed by thousands a 

of business and _ professional Director melts 
men. excess fat away 





FREE PROOF— 


WRITE NOW Merchant Tailors 


Write today for a Di- Write for special 
rector and see for yourself proposition now of- 
how effective it is as a flesh fered to merchant 
reducer. The price—made to tailors for first time 
measure—ig only $6.50. Each Here is an opportu- 
garment is guaranteed to be nity for profit while 
satisfactory or your money satisfying the faulty 
will be refunded promptly figures. No obliga- 
and the trial won’t cost you tion in getting the 
a penny. Be sure and give facts. Write today 
height, weight and waist Landon & Warner 
measure when ordering. The Dept. . 
coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan BI 
venience. Tear it out and Chicago 








mail today. . 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 22. 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ee ee 


Landon & Warner. 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 22. 


Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
My 





, or MP eight te. cccccccdcves 


a 


my waist measure is 


(] $6.50 enclosed. [] Send C. 0. D 
oe EE OCP EE OC ERP OP EES Ae ints ae 
COs diiniinicdskess eee ee Oe Ee 
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60 in 6 weeks 


In the closing weeks of the old 
year six more communities, 
through Hockenbury service, 
saw their hotel facilities vastly 
improved. Six hotels financed 
in as many weeks is a record to 


be proud of! 


Durham, N.C.; 
N. J.; Henderson, Ky.; Ber- 
wick, Pa.; Greenville, S.C., and 
Williamson, W. Va., are the six. 
Ask THEM what they think 
of Hockenbury service. 


22 Hotels m 1923 


These six are but part of the 
22 other cities where we financed 
new and modern hotels during 
1923. A year ago these cities 
were just where your town is 
today. 1924 will see 25 to 50 
other cities get modern hotels. 


Will Your Town Get One? 


Hockenbury hotel financing 
service is not restricted to cities 
of any given size. Hocken- 
bury financed hotels are in 
towns from 5,000 to 500,000 
population. We can get a hotel 
for YOUR town! 


Long Branch, 


Ask us to place yourname on list 
“K 2” to receive each month 
acopyo f THE HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST, a journal 
devoted to community hotel 
financing 


It’s sent gratis to inquiring 
KIWANIANS 
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A Kiwanis Tourist Camp and a 
Country-wide Air Flight 


By Howard S. Smith 














T HEY seemed to come from every- 


where. With sides bulged out and 
backs extended by tenting and other 
equipment, a long line of automobiles 
chugged into the tourist camp to spend 
the night, and perhaps a week or more 
if the surroundings were desirable. 

Some tourist camps are by nature and 
construction veritable summer resorts. 
Such is the one at the confluence of the 
Miami and Stillwater Rivers at Dayton, 
Ohio, to which these tourists came on a 
hot July night before the day of arrival 
of the Air Speed King at McCook Avia- 
tion Field adjoining. 

He, too, was to come from a distant 
place, but at the amazing speed of 
nearly three miles a minute, or over 
five times greater than the average 
speed which they had attained. The 
swiftest automobile racer and the fastest 
train had never even approached such a 
tremendous speed, and it was therefore 
with no little interest that these tourists 
looked forward to the morning to join 
with the citizens of Dayton in greeting 
Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan on the 
first stop of his contemplated transcon- 
tinental flight. 

The weather man was as kind to these 
tourists as he was to Maughan. Those 
who hailed from the West, tanned by 
the sun of the desert which he could 
cross more swiftly than they, joined with 
those from the East, North and South in 
pitching their tents in the breeze-swept 
parking spaces under a cloudless sky. 

All the comforts incident to a well- 
conducted tourist camp were available 
to them here. Sanitary conveniences, 
running water, electric lights and irons, 
and even a screen-enclosed dining hall 


erected by the KIWANIS Club of Dayton, 
were at their disposal. A nominal fee of 
fifteen cents per car a day was all that 
was asked of them. A bathing beach 
and a recreation park at one end of the 
camp gave it summer resort character- 
istics, while day and night flying by 
army aviators from the adjoining air 
field added a rare and interesting diver- 
sion. 

The sun had hardly gone down before 
tents seemed to pop up like mushrooms 
about the parked machines. Here and 
there was one that had been converted 
into a sleeping compartment that com- 
municated with another under a can- 
opied extension at the side of the ma- 
chine. Quiet soon settled down over this 
camp guarded, as it were, by the tall 
lighthouse of the air at the aviation 
field, whose intermittently flashing bea- 
con light seemed to wink at the stars, 
as if to say to them that, on the morrow 
there would come one who traveled with 
their arch-enemy, the sun. 


So the night passed, with the morning 
light breaking upon many a camper 
cooking, packing and making ready for 
the day’s journey. With breakfast over, 
camping outfits packed and machines 
tuned up, those tourists who had made 
ready to leave joined with those who 
were to stay in walking to the embank- 
ment beyond to welcome the fleet tour- 
ist from the East. 

They saw the great air field made 
ready for his coming. Preparations 
down to the last mechanical detail had 
been made with precision, the better to 
quickly and carefully inspect, refuel, and 
repair if necessary, the swift plane 








which he drove. The landing field had 
been cleared, and across its wide level 
space could be seen lined up in front of 
the middle hangar, the mechanics’ ser- 
vice cars, the gasoline and oil truck and 
the fire department. Like greyhounds 
they waited for the signal to dash to 
the spot where the fleet Curtis plane 
would land. Among those who had as- 
sembled here was Kiwanian John A. 
MacReady, holder of the world’s altitude 
record and co-partner with Kiwanian 
Oakley Kelly in the great non-stop coast 
to coast flight. In an automobile parked 
with the service cars was Lieutenant H. 
R. Harris, holder of the world’s speed 
record for 1500 to 1800 kilometers. 


In an adjoining hangar the historic 
T-2 majestically rested. It seemed to 
want to come out for an alongside flight 
to bid God’s speed to the plane that 
could go faster, but not without stop- 
ping on a transcontinental flight. Com- 
pared with this great ship of the air, the 
Curtis plane seemed but a child; and 
while smaller, lighter and faster, it had 
yet to achieve as many laurels as the T-2. 


Eight o’clock, the expected time of ar- 
rival of the Speed King, came. The 
tension increased, but his plane was not 
in siglt. Then there was heard what 
seemed to be the buzz of his propellers, 
and everyone looked skyward, but to the 
trained ears of an expert mechanic 
standing by it was but the sound of a 
dynamometer which had just started in 
one of the repair shops. Everyone be- 
came at ease again, and thereafter the 
minutes seemed hours until half past 
eight when a tiny, wasp-like object in 
the eastern sky became at once a full- 
sized plane overhead, so terrific was its 
speed. 


Faces inclined skyward became more 
tense, for the Speed King had arrived, 
and in an instant the outpouring of 
employees from the post _ buildings 
merged with the officers and others in a 
waving mass of welcoming co-workers, 
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for they had had a part in conditioning 
the plane for the flight. No marathon 
runner in ancient Greece had ever been 
received with more interest and enthusi- 
asm. 

Eagerly and intently all eyes followed 
Maughan as he circled the field for a 
landing. Gracefully he turned at the 
southern end of it into a straight course 
for a gradual descent to the ground. 
“A perfect landing” gasped the crowd 
as his speed of over one hundred miles 
an hour diminished to nothing, and the 
plane stood still. The propellers then 
slowed down in recognition of the gen- 
erous welcome. 

The first line of service cars, which 
had so breathlessly waited, now dashed 
forward to the landing spot. Ahead of 
the gasoline and fire trucks ran D. Bar- 
tolli, Chief Mechanician of the field, who 
in an instant had climbed up the side of 
the plane to get from Maughan his first 
word of direction. Following him came 
the assistant mechanics, each a specialist 
for a different part of the plane. 

The fire truck drew up on one side of 
the plane to be instantly ready for an 
emergency, while the gasoline and oil 
truck drew up on the other to fuel and 
lubricate it. A guard thrown in front 
of the plane kept back the crowd who 
now saw Maughan apply the “gun” to 
see if the motor were performing satis- 
factorily. Then unstrapping himself 
from the parachute which formed his 
seat cushion, he climbed out of the cock- 
pit, smiling in gracious recognition of 
the welcome he had received as he de- 
scended to the ground. Lieutenant Har- 
ris then drove up in his automobile, and 
the two whizzed away to the dining 
room. 

The mechanics now applied them- 
selves to their tasks with the utmost 
celerity. Those on the fuel truck 
pumped gasoline and oil into the plane’s 
tanks as if they were trying to quench 
with water the flames which the running 
engine was spitting. The crowd followed 





These boys are all members of the Ki- Yi club which is being sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls, N. Y. Several of them are receiving individual 


attention by Kiwanis guardians, 


See story on this. 
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their every move until Maughan ap- 
peared, whereupon they transferred 
their gaze to him as he walked to the 
ship, eating a banana as he went. 

When the signal was given that every- 
thing was all right, Maughan climbed to 
his seat and calmly surveyed the sur- 
roundings. Then he gave it the “gas” 
and in an instant the speed of the pro- 
peller increased, the plane quivered, and 
with a slight jerk moved forward to 
jocky for the start. Down the field it 
traveled over the ground to the turning 
point, and then in a reverse direction 
its wheels skimmed the smooth surface 
of the field until, in an instant, it 
seemed to bump into the air; and then, 
for one moment seen, it was lost to view 
in the haze of the western sky. 

When the sound of Maughan’s four 
hundred horse power motor was heard 
no more, the purr of automobile engines 
was heard in the camp, for some tour- 
ists were leaving, and among them 
were those who, too, would follow the 
sun toward the western coast. But they 
knew that the sun would many times 
pass over them on their trip, and par- 
ticularly on the desert would it turn its 
hot face upon them in blistering scorn. 
They felt, however, that the time must 
come when even the desert sun would 
shine but a short time upon tourists 
traveling in swift ships of the air. 

In the camp that night there remained, 
among other tourists, one from the ex- 
treme East and another from the far 
West. Pointing toward the blinking air 
tower in the aviation field beyond, the 
first said to the second: “Over there 
rests the T-2 which crossed the conti- 
nent on a non-stop flight, and today the 
Curtis plane almost made the trip ahead 
of the sun.” To which the second re- 
plied, “And may I not venture the 
prophecy that in the not far distant fu- 
ture tourists will fly from coast to coast, 
stopping at camps which have landing 
fields such as this one suggests?”’ 





A MORNING PRAYER 
By Nixon Waterman 


Oh, may I be strong and brave today, 
And may I be kind and true, 
And greet all men in a gracious way, 
With frank good cheer in the things 
I say 
And love in the deeds I do. 


May the simple heart of a child be mine, 
And the grace of a rose in bloom; 
Let me fill the day with a hope divine 
And turn my face to the sky’s glad 
shine, 
With never a cloud of gloom. 

With the golden levers of love and light 
I would lift the world, and when, 
Through a path with kindly deeds made 

bright, 
Become to the calm of the starlight 
night, 


Let me rest in peace. Amen! 





The best Kiwanis executive in the 
world is the man who can develop the 
best that is in the other members—for 
the real excuse for Kiwanis toda 
discovery and development o 
heretofore not mobilized. 
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men 
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Know our »service and have ordered our goods 
during the past three years As a result of our 
constant and persistent effort to serve to the ul- 
timate degree, we have been compelled to enlarge 
our salesrooms three times. Our last move has 
quadrupled our space, so we are in a position to 
render and will strive to accomplish service in 
1924 that will double our Kiwanis contacts. 
There is nothing in the club line that we don’t 


If it is not made, we 
will have it made, even if we have to lose money 


have or cannot get for you 


on it, but we will serve you in spite of everything 
because we know it pays 


Paper Hatse—Banners—Banquet Novelties, etc. 





The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 


“Everything a Club Needs’’ 
39 W. Adams Street Chicago, II. 
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A Lone Shaft Marks His Birthplace 


Some interesting facts about the spot where our first president was born 


century, John and Lawrence Wash- 

ington came from England and 
settled in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
Their father was a graduate of Oxford and 
occupied a position in the university while 
he was studying divinity. He held the 
rich-living Purleigh, from which he was 
driven by Cromwell’s parliainent. John 
Washington built him a house near Bridges 
Creek, a small stream flowing into the Po- 
tomac. He was an enterprising man, who 
extended his lands and served the colony 
as a leader against the Indians. His 
English wife and children died and were 
buried at Bridges Creek, as were several 
of the next generation of Washingtons. 
The family tombs are now in a field, 
neglected, broken, and overgrown with 
weeds. They are on private property. 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth 


At some date unknown, the Washing- 
ton family built a second house near 
Pope’s Creek about three-fourths of a mile 
from the original housesite. In this sec- 
ond house, George Washington was born. 
It was a much more spacious house than 
the first one and reflected the increase in 
the worldly goods of the family. It had 
seven bedrooms and it looked out from 
high lands over wide stretches of the 
Potomac River. 


In Westmoreland County, the Wash- 
ingtons had many neighbors of first con- 
sideration in the colony. Stratford, the 
home of the Lees, was not far away. 
Mount Airy and Sabin Hall were and are 
two of the finest Colonial houses in Vir- 
ginia. The Carter family was established 
on Nomini Creek and the Bushrods at an 
extensive plantation on the same estuary. 


George Washington’s father’s business, 
in connection with the Principo iron 
mines, called him to Fredericksburg, and 
he established a new home across the river 
from that town. In this new home George 
Washington lived until he was eleven 
years old, when his father died, and he 
returned to live with his brother, Augus- 
tine, in the house where he was born. He 
continued to live there until he was sixteen 
years old. Thus it happens that the 
Washington familyseat, known as Wake- 
field, was not only George Washington’s 
birthplace, but it was also the place where 
he received his education. That education 
if not extensive, at least was thorough, as 
is proved by the copybooks preserved in 
the Library of Congress. Very few boys 
of sixteen today could solve the problems 
in algebra and surveying, which were the 
delight of young Washington, and perhaps 
fewer still could pass an examination 
equal to his in the field of deportment. 
Here, too, the evidence of his youthful 
training is abundant. 

The Washington house was burned and 
the only bit of furniture saved from the 
wreck was a black oak table, which is 
being preserved against the day of re- 
storation. For more than half a century 
the ruins were marked by a single stone 
chimney, which is remembered by persons 
still in middle life. 


George Washington Parke Curtis placed 
a modest stone on the neglectedebirth- 
place of his foster father and recently the 
government has erected a funereal monu- 
ment to mark the spot and has enclosed 
the monument with a stout iron fence. 
The government took the precaution to 
make a plan of the foundations of the 
house, so that a copy of the structure 
could be erected on the original site and 
the monument removed to a more suitable 
spot. 


Until within the past year the little 
government reservation has been inacces- 


sible because the government dock has - 


been washed away and the road leading 
into Wakefield from the main highway has 
been impassable, except in the dryest of 
weather and then only by the most per- 
sistent of Fords. Recently the state of 
Virginia has completed a sand and gravel 
road into the place. 


Moved by a spirit of patriotism, a group 
of women and men has been organized 
to purchase the lands and tombs at Wake- 
field and thus save them from the threat- 
ened encroachments of hunting and fish- 
ing clubs which are now securing the val- 
uable sites along the Potomac River, and 
which have already invaded Westmore- 
land County. 


The amount of money required to carry 
out the plans of the Wakefield Memorial 
Association is quite modest and the nec- 
essary sum will be raised in the course 
of the next few years. The patriotic 
duty of reserving and restoring the home 
of the Washingtons and the birthplace of 
George Washington has been too long 
neglected, but happily the neglect is about 
to be repaired. 





The Lengthened 
Shadow of a Man 


His Community 


A community is ideal just in the degree 
that its citizens as individuals are self- 
respecting, considerate, loyal and sympa- 
thetic; and its business interests intelli- 
gent, co-operative and energetic. There is 
nothing mysterious about the progressive 
and forward-looking community, for these 
terms are convertible with human nature 
at its best. When business rivalries beget 
harsh, malicious and unjust antagonisms, 
not only is community progress arrested, 
but social standards are made to suffer 
and personal attributes lose their virtue. 


To enter fully into the spirit of these 
verities it is only necessary to recollect 
that the community is but the individual 
amplified. A community is what its aver- 
age citizen makes it, for leadership can do 
nothing more than leaven the lump and 
the standard is low or high just in the 
degree that the lump is receptive and 
capable of rising. 
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Income Tax 


By Kiwanian M. L. Seidman 
New York, N. Y. 


Procedure for Contesting Additional Assessments 


The importance of becoming acquainted 
with this phase of the administration of the 
income tax law cannot be overemphasized, 
especially in the light of the intensive 
campaign that the government has been 
making to audit the returns filed. Many 
a taxpayer has been made to pay addi- 
tional assessments, where payment could 
have been avoided if the proper steps were 
followed or if action were taken in time. 

Additional assessments may arise from 
two sources; first, as a result of what is 
known as a “field audit,” that is, where 
the government agent checks up the returns 
from the taxpayers’ books and records, 
and the other through the so-called ‘‘desk 
audit,’’ where the returns are reviewed in 
the office of the Treasury Department. 
The only difference between both these 
audits is that in the former the examining 
agent makes a report, a copy of which 
goes to the taxpayer, whereas in the desk 
audit there is usually correspondence 
passing between the government and the 
taxpayer, as a result of which the addi- 
tional assessment is proposed. 

Let us trace the procedure where there 
is a field audit. When the government 
ant completes his investigation, a copy 
of his report is sent to the taxpayer. The 
agent’s report is not an assessment but 
merely the recommendation of an assess- 
ment. The taxpayer has twenty days in 
which to protest against the agent’s 
recommendations to the revenue agent in 


charge of the taxpayers’ district. This 
can be done either through written memor- 
andum or oral conference. 

If the taxpayer exercises this right, the 
revenue agent in charge prepares any 
additional comments he may deem proper 
in the light of the taxpayer’s protest, an 
submits all papers to Washington, where 
the ultimate decision is made. If the 
taxpayer does not exercise this right, the 
revenue agent in charge, at the end of the 
twenty-day period, forwards just the 
examining agent’s papers. 

At Washington, the revenue agent’s 
ys a is either approved or modified and 
a letter to that effect is sent the taxpayer. 
This letter is what is known as the A2 
letter. It informs the taxpayer, among 
other things, that if he desires to contest 
the assessment, he has thirty days within 
which to file a formal appeal, and thirty 
days from the time for filing this formal 
appeal to file a detailed brief or memor- 
andum outlining all the facts and law upon 
which he bases his claims. The taxpayer 
also has the right to have his case con- 
sidered in oral conference, but then it is 
necessary that conference be held within 
sixty days from the date of the A2 letter, 
and that the detailed brief be in the hands 
of the department at least five days before 
the conference. 

If the taxpayer’s protest is not favorably 
acted upon, the taxpayer has the right to 

(Next page) 
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CONVENTION 


to 


Denver and beyond 
Visiting 
Denver, Colorado Springs, 


Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City 
Yellowstone Park 


Leaves Chicago June 14th 
Returns June 29th 








Kiwanian Harry Sanger, who ar- 
ranged the Official Kiwanis Tour 
to Portland in 1920, will arrange 
and persona!ly escort this party. 











*‘On from Denver”’ 
Get particulars now. 


SANGER TOURS 
17 No. LaSalle St., Chteago 
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“‘A City is Known by its Hotels”’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
dating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Kiwanis Luncheons Thersdays, af 12:15 
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ESLEECK’S THIN PAPERS 
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Write us for Samples. 
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TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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BUFFALO 
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CLEVELAND 
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appeal from the decision of the Income 
Tax Department to a body known as the 
Committee on Appeals and Review, which 
represents the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Ordinarily, this is about as 
far as the taxpayer can go and if he is still 
dissatisfied he must pay the tax and sue 
for its refund. 

That is in general the administrative 
procedure involved in connection with 
additional assessments. With the millions 
of returns that the government has before 
it, it is but natural that strict compliance 
with every detail of the law should be 
demanded. For this reason, too, the gov- 
ernment insists upon having all the facts 
on which the taxpayer relies, placed before 
it at one time. The proper presentation 
of these facts usually “makes or breaks” 
the taxpayer's case. 

Limitation on 1918 Returns 


Now as for the limitation for claiming 
refunds on 1918. On March 15, 1919, 
income tax returns for 1918 were originally 
due. However, in most cases, the time to 
file was extended as far as June 15, 1919. 
Under the Revenue Act of 1921, the tax- 
payer has five years from the time the 
return was due to claim a refund. It is 
apparent, therefore, that by June of this 
year, taxpayers will be precluded from 
obtaining a refund unless a claim therefor 
is filed before that time. Hence it becomes 
advisable for all taxpayers to cause their 
1918 returns to be reviewed immediately, 

articularly with reference to the many 
important decisions that have been handed 
down under the Revenue Act of 1918 since 
the time of filing 1918 returns. : 

There are a number of cases pending 
in the courts today attacking the consti- 
tutionality of many provisions of the law. 
The decisions on most of these cases will 
not be announced until after the five year 
period, and if they are favorable to the 
taxpayer, the a will not be in a 
position to claim their advantages unless a 
refund claim had first been filed within the 
five year period. It is therefore best 
where the taxpayer’s own case presents 
the same situations as those being con- 
tested in the courts, that the taxpayer 
file a claim for refund now on the ground 


Hotels Statler 


There is to be a Hotel Statler in Boston (1350 rooms, 1350 
baths); and another Statler-operated hotel in Detroit. Opening 
dates to be announced later. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper 1s 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—-The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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that the government unlawfully considered 
as income that which was not income, or 
reduced invested capital without warrant. 

The taxpayer may also find that he did 
not take advantage either in part or in 
entirety of certain deductions allowed by 
law, as amortization, depreciation, obsele- 
sence, reasonable officers’ salaries, etc. 
In all these cases the original returns should 
be restated and claims for refund filed. 
Or if the taxpayer finds that the tax paid 
was entirely disproportionate to the tax 
paid by representative concerns in the 
same line of business, a claim for relief 
and refund should be filed. 

No matter what the situation may be, 
no time should be lost in reviewing the 
1918 return to make sure that if there is 
any possible basis for a refund, a claim 
therefor is immediately filed. 

One of the provisions of the income tax 
law most beneficial to taxpayers is that 
known as the “net loss’”’ provision, which 
enables a net loss of one year to be applied 
against the income of the next two succeed- 


ing years. 

Lis provision found its way into the 
law undoubtedly as a result of the clamor 
of taxpayers who urged that since the 
government was sharing in profits, there 
ought to be some way in which it also 
took part in losses. The medium adopted 
by Congress was that of enabling losses 
> 4 one year to be deducted from the income 
of the next two years. 


Importance of Accounting Losses 


Accordingly, net losses of 1921 and 1922 
can be offset against 1923 income. It will 
therefore be apparent that it becomes just 
as important to accurately account for 
losses as it is to account for profits. This 
cannot Le overemphasized for it is recog- 
nized that the human tendency is to loo 
with indifference upon the necessity of ac- 
counting for losses, perhaps with the thought 
that it is throwing good money after bad. 
As a matter of fact it is ordinarily more ad- 
visable to have a thorough accounting made 
of losses than it is of profits, in order that 
the finger may be placed on the sore spot. 
But now further incentive is provided to 
make everyone strictly account for losses, 
for such accounting now has a definite dol- 
lars and cents value. 


Definition of the Net Loss 


It will be observed that to take advant- 
age of this provision of the law, there must 
be a net loss. The definition of a net loss 
for this purpose is different from what 
might be ordinarily supposed. For one, 
the tax net loss does not mean the net loss 
shown by a taxpayer’s books, nor even 
on the taxpayer’s return. The definition 
laid down in the law is highly technical. 
Generally it embraces such a loss as results 
from the excess of the deductions allowed 
by law over the gross income of the tax- 
payer, after considering nontaxable income 
and unallowable deductions. 


Furthermore, the net loss must arise 
from the operations of a trade or business. 
Losses arising from isolated transactions, 
or from transactions not connected with 
a trade or business do not come within the 
7 of the law. However, losses 
arising from the sale or other disposition of 
assets used in the conduct of a business, 


such as equipment, real estate, etc., may” 


enter into the computation of a net loss. 
A trade or business has been defined as 
a calling entered into for profit and with 
— frequency to constitute a voca- 
ion. 


Must Be for Full Year 


Then again, the net loss must result 
from a full year’s operations and can be 
applied only against the income of a full 
year. In other words, the loss must be 
sustained from the operations of a twelve- 
month period and applied against the 
income of a similar period. If, therefore, 
a loss was sustained for the calendar year 
1922, it could be applied against the income 
for the calendar year 1923, but if durin 
the anew 1923 permission was obtained 
to change the basis of returns from a 
calendar year to a fiscal year ended, let 
us say, on June 30, it would be necessary 
to file a return, under the law, for the 
period from January 1, 1923 to June 30, 
1923. The net loss of 1923 could not be 
applied against the income for that period 
because that period was less than a year. 


How to Show It 


The way to take advantage of the net 
loss on the tax return itself is to show it as 
a deduction under the caption “other 
items allowed by law.’”’ No specific place 
is provided on the return for recordin 
prior years’ net losses, so that the a 
suggested is probably the most logical 
and also is in accordance with the Income 
Tax Department’s rulings. 


However, while the net loss is thus 
entered as a deduction, it is not to be so 
considered in determining the exemption 
that the taxpayer is entitled to. rom 
a previous article we have learned that a 
corporation that has an income of $25,000 
or less is entitled to an exemption of $2,000, 
but can get no exemption if its income is 
in excess of that $25,000. Let us assume 
that we have a corporation whose income 
for 1923 is $50,000, but which sustained 
a net loss in 1922 of $30,000. The actual 
net income upon which the 1923 tax is to 
be computed 1s $20,000, but for the purpose 
of arriving at the exemption the income is 
considered as $50,000, and therefore the 
corporation is not entitled to any exemp- 
tion. 

There is nothing in the law or regula- 
tions covering this point. The only ruling 
on it has come through an office decision 
of the Department. It appears to the 
writer, however, that a good argument 
can be advanced the other way round, 
that is, that the basis for the exemption 
should be the amount of the income after 
deducting the net loss. 
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Absolutely | 


Every Kiwanis club should have in its files a copy of 
the 1923 Convention Proceedings. As a reference 
book for Kiwanians it is the most complete volume 
in existence. As a synopsis of Kiwanis activity it 
is most comprehensive and asa matter of interest- 
ing reading—well, you’ll be surprised. There are 
still a limited number of copies, so order early. 
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— $1.50 per copy— 
—534 pages — 


The Kiwanis Club International 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
164 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Of the 86,219 Kiwanians in the world, I don’t believe there is a single 
one but could in some way profit by accepting the offer I am about to 


make. 


If you are connected with a business of any kind, a church, a lodge, 
or a school, you can very profitably mail the coupon at the bottom of 
this page, or send mea post card. And there YOUR obligation ENDS 
and MINE BEGINS. Will you DO it? 
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By the use of the Rotospeed and 
the Rotospeed Plan Anderson Broth- 
ers, of Joliet, Ill. (grocers) doubled 
their business in four months. 

George K. Birely & Sons, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, (manufacturers) 
increased their sales more than $25,- 
000 in a year with their Rotospeed. 

Another user saved $1,000 in print- 
ing cost. 

Another user earned more than 
six times the cost of his Rotospeed 
from a single day’s work. 

I am telling you these things be- 
cause I want you to understand that 
my offer is not an empty one. It may 
be worth thousands of dollars to you. 
It may enable you to double your 
business. It may save you a great 
deal of time and money. If it doesn’t 
you won't pay me a cent, nor take 
any risk, nor put yourself under the 
slightest obligation. 


I Manufacture the 


ROTESPAER 


This machine does several things 
—and it does them all well. 

It prints form letters—exact dupli- 
cates of typewritten originals—75 a 
minute—at a remarkably low cost. 
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Saves Printing Bills 

The Rotospeed also prints folders, 
circulars, price lists, menus and 
bulletins. It does this work without 
the use of type, without cuts, without 
trouble and without delay. 

It will print a complete typewritten 
letter, illustrated if you wish, with a 
facsimile signature, all in one opera- 
tion. 


How it Operates 


Simply write the letter or other 
matter on a stencil sheet, either with 
a typewriter or by hand—attach it 
to the machine and turn the handle 
—that’s all. The copies are clean, 
clear, sharp, exact duplicates of the 
original. 

You can run 20 or 1,000 copies on 
any size paper, from a 3x5 inch card 
to an 84x16 inch sheet. The Roto- 
speed will probably save you half of 
your printing bills and 92% of the 
cost of form letters. 


How it Earns Money 
The Rotospeed is being used by 
manufacturers to send out stimulat- 
ing letters to their sales organiza- 
tions and dealers, and to print bulle- 
tins and price lists. It is being used 
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by retailers to increase sales and 
collect money; by churches to in- 
crease attendance and stimulate inter- 
est at all meetings; by banks to build 
up deposits and create good will 
among their depositors; by real estate 
firms to reach prospective buyers, 
in fact, practically every classification 
of business in the Kiwanis has found 
it profitable to use the Rotospeed 
and the Rotospeed Plan. 


What It Costs 


You might expect that a machine that 
would do the things I have mentioned 
would cost you a thousand dollars—but it 
doesn’t. I sell it direct by mail—from 
factory to user—and the price is $48.50 
complete, with full equipment. 


Let Me Do This 


I want to do one of two things for you. 
The first is this: I will send you copies 
of letters printed on the Rotospeed and 
used by others in your line of business. 
I will send you copies of sales letters that 
sell things, bulletins that bring in busi- 
ness, collection letters that get the money 
without offending the customers. 

I will send you these samples of Roto- 
speed work without cost or obligation. 
They may contain ideas that will be valu- 
abie to you, and they may show you how 
you could use a Rotospeed to advantage. 


Or This 


But I will also do more than that if you 
prefer. I will send you, not only samples 
of work, ideas and suggestions, but a com- 
pletely equipped, ready-to-run Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator with all the supplies 
oo you will need to print a dozen or more 
jobs. 

You can test the Rotospeed in your 
own office as if you owned it, and after a 
thorough test decide whether you want to 
buy it at $48.50 or send it back at my 


expense. 
No Obligation 


I want you to understand that in mail- 
ing the coupon and accepting my offer you 
are not incurring an obligation. You are 
doing me a favor. I want you to find out 
by personal use how much money you 
can make by using my machine in the 
development of your business. Will you 
accept my offer? 


J. A. OSWALD, General Manager 
The Rotospeed Cc Dayton, Ohio. 


MAIL THIS NOW 
The Kovospe.d Company, i 

Dept. AC-2, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine ! 
and Free Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial 
i I will pay $48.50 or return the machine. 

Please send samples of work, booklet and 
details of your Free Trial Offer. This does not j 
obligate me in any way. 


Name 








1 Address. ! 
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